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Leading Lines Winter Dress Goods. 
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are most reasonable. 
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The fall of the Ribot Min- 
istry, briefly reported in these 
columns last week, was not 
only unexpected, but un- 
deserved. M. Ribot, who 
has been in power for about 
ten months, is a man of large 
ability and of untarnished 
reputation. No sus- 
pects him of any connection 
with what is known. as the 
Southern Railroad frauds. 
He was the victim of the present system of organizing 
French Cabinets. The immediate occasion of the retire- 
ment of the Ministry was an adverse vote on the motion 
offered in the Chamber of Deputies that that body resolve 
to throw complete light on the affairs of the Southern 
Railway, and invite the Minister of Justice to fulfill all his 
responsibilities. The motion was offered in a hostile 
spirit as a challenge to the Ministry. M. Rouanet, who 
made the motion, declared in his speech that the Govern- 
ment had maintained an attitude of indifference towards 
the men who had profited by the frauds, and he demanded 
that the Minister of Justice should give the names of these 
beneficiaries. The Minister of Justice, in his reply, de- 
clared that the late Baron de Reinach was the only person 
who had benefited by these frauds, that the Government 
had screened no one, and that the motion was offered in 
a captious and partisan spirit. The motion; however, was 
adopted by a heavy majority. The alleged Southern Rail- 
way frauds, as the readers of The Outlook probably remem- 
ber, arose in connection with an agreement or convention 
made by the Government in 1883 with the Orleans and 
Midi Railroads, by which it guaranteed the payment of 
interest on the bonds of those roads. Early in the present 
year the question of the time-limit of the contract came 
before the Council of State. On one hand it was held 
that this agreement expired in 1914; on the other hand 
it was held that the agreement runs until 1960; and this 
interpretation prevailed. It was charged at the time that 
bribes were used in securing the original agreement, and 
during the present year it has been charged many times 
that bribes secured the interpretation of the length of the 
agreement. The Socialists and Radicals generally have 
made use of these charges from time to time as a means 
of disquieting and upsetting Ministries, declaring that the 
frauds in connection with the original agreement and its 
extension were participated in by leading Republicans of 
the Moderate group, and that these mei have been shielded 
by successive Ministries. ; 


Ribot 


_ The fall of the Ribot Ministry was not due, however, to 
- any belief in the corruption of its members. It wasdue to 


the present system of organizing Ministries. In England 
the Prime Minister not only selects his Cabinet but is the 
master of it; if he ceases to be its master, he gives place to 
the man who is abler than himself. In France the Premier 
has his Ministry forced upon him. It is made up of men 
who primarily represent, not the political position and con- 
victions of the Premier, but the different groups and sub- 
divisions of the party in the Chamber of Deputies. Every 
Ministry, therefore, is a composite body, and, as a rule, 
every Ministry not only lacks unity but is full of the ele- 
ments of dissension. As President of the Council and as 
Minister of Finance, M. Ribot has shown conspicuous 
integrity and ability, but he was held responsible for a 
group of colleagues whom he did not select, and over whom 
he practically had no authority. ‘The stability of the 
Republic is evidenced by the fact that even under sucha | 
system, which so constantly provokes Ministerial crises that 
in the space of twenty-five years there have been more than 
thirty Cabinets, the structure of the Government remains 


‘undisturbed, and the Republic is not discredited either at 


home or abroad. When a Ministerial crisis comes out 
of a clear sky, as it did last week, Paris is surprised and 
there is a flutter in but no one talks any: longer | 
of the possibility of revolution, and nobody for a moment 
apprehends any change in the character of the Govern- 
ment. 7 

M. Bourgeois, who succeeds M. Ribot as Prime Minister, 
is a prominent Radical, but not an Extremist. 
last two or three years the Radical party has divided itself 
into two sections. The Extreme section have been allying 
themselves more and more with Socialism; the Moderate 
section, reacting against this tendency, have been striking © 
a more moderate note and approaching more nearly the 
position of the Opportunist Republicans, who have so long 
been in power. To this section M. Bourgeois belongs. 
He is a man of great ability and unquestioned integrity, 
and the new Cabinet contains a number of men who have 
shown notable courage and sagacity. M. Lockroy, the 
Minister of Marine, and M. Cavaignac, the Minister of 
War, have both been pronounced reformers, and have dis- 
tinguished themselves of late as members of the Chamber 
of Deputies by their endeavor to unearth corruption and 
enforce integrity in public life. The new Ministry, under 
the present system of Cabinet organization, will probably 


be short-lived and will have very difficult problems to settle. 


The first of these is the financial problem. The current 
budget shows a deficit of about $6,000,000, leaving out of 
account the great expense of the Madagascar expedition. 
These annual deficits, as has been pointed out many times 
in these columns, are gradually building up an enormous 
floating debt, and no French Ministry has .yet had the 
courage to face the situation by the two unpopular means, 
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which must be employed, of retrenchment in expenditure 
and increase of revenue. 3 


The Eastern situation continues extremely critical, and 
it is evident that more anxiety is felt in Europe over it than 
for many years past. This anxiety centers largely upon 
the position of the Sultan. It is almost impossible for 
Western peoples to understand the extreme fanaticism of 
a large portion of the Sultan’s subjects. This fanaticism 
is so great, and takes the form of such a bitter hatred of 
Christians, that any suspicion on the part of many of the 
Sultan’s subjects that their ruler had yielded to Western 
influence or force would instantly create a violent opposi- 
tion to him. Such a suspicion already exists. Rumors of 
revolution and assassination are rife, and there is appar- 
ently very little doubt that the Sultan’s life is in actual 
danger. At any moment the news from Constantinople 
may be of the most sensational character. England is 
greatly disturbed by the discovery that she is practically 
isolated diplomatically. 
explained last week in these columns, has got the whip 
hand not only in China but in Turkey. France is actively 
co-operating with her, and Germany is quiescent. This 
leaves England out of account at the two capitals where 
her influence has long been, if not paramount, at least very 
great. The situation naturally causes great anxiety in 
England, and may indicate very radical changes in the 
relations of the Great Powers in the East. 


Two weeks ago we commented on the fact that, through 
the referendum, the people of Switzerland had declined to 
make the manufacture of matches a Government monopoly. 
A dispatch has now been received announcing that the 
referendum taken in Switzerland last Sunday resulted in 
the rejection, by a large majority, of the Government’s pro- 
posal to centralize the control of the army. The adoption 
of the plan would have been to virtually deprive the can- 
tons of their existing share in the control of the Swiss mili- 
tary forces. By the institution of the referendum, the 
Swiss Parliament rids itself of much partisan excitement 
and distraction. The referendum—or the referring of 
changes in the laws to the direct vote of all the citizens— 
must be put in force whenever there is a revision of the 
Constitution, and in the case of matters (as above) not 
specially reserved for the Federal Legislature and there- 
fore in the province of cantonal authority. In all such 
cases a majority of the cantons as well as a majority of the 
people must vote for the measure. The right to give the 
referendum comes into force when the signatures of thirty 
thousand citizens are appended to a petition asking that 
any particular law of the Federal Council may be submit- 
ted to the popular vote. What is called the “initiative” 
comes into play when fifty thousand citizens demand any 
change in the Constitution. All the cantons save one have 
incorporated the referendum in their cantonal legislation 
as well as for federal laws, and many cantons have it even 
for matters of local administration. While the Govern- 
ment will not have, for the present at least, any monopoly 
over either matches or militarism, it is interesting to note 
the success which has attended its monopoly of alcohol. 
Since the Government took control of the manufacture, 
import, and distribution of spirits, the per capita consump- 
tion has been largely reduced. The revenue obtained is not 
spent by the central Government, but is handed over to the 
various cantons in just proportion. One-tenth of what is 
received must be spent in means to combat the evil effects 
of alcohol. 
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oly has led to the demand that a like control should be 
instituted for the production and sale of tobacco. 


We have already reported the formation of a coalition 
Ministry in Norway, which takes middle ground between 
the Extremists, and which seems to open the way to a 
readjustment of relations between that country and Sweden. 
As the political agitation seems to be losing its intensity 
in Norway and Sweden, the London “ Speaker ” reports 
the entrance of a new element into the political life of 
Denmark which is distinctly revolutionary in character. 
Last year the Conservatives and Moderate Liberals united 
and made common cause against the Radicals, with such 
effect that it looked as if the Radical party were on the 
point of breaking up. In the spring there was, however, 
a general election, the result of which put new life into 
that apparently dying party. The Radicals gained a num- 
ber of seats, and the balance of power in the Lower House 
was lodged by the result in the hands of eight Socialist 
members. With this group the Radicals made common 
cause, and have adopted the Socialist programme to a very 
considerable extent. They are advocating a revision of 
the Constitution so as to provide for universal suffrage, the 
adoption of a progressive income tax, the recognition of 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes, State insurance against accidents, and a very liberal 
scheme of old-age pensions. Such a programme as this 
shows how thoroughly the once sluggish and tranquil North 
has begun to feel the movements of modern thought, and 
it shows also how rapidly, by means of the interchange of 
thought, Europe is becoming one community. 


During the past week important announcements have 


been made affecting British possessions on both the east | 
and the west coasts of Africa. We are shocked to learn 


that the greatest of Christian powers has yet to stamp out 


slavery in its dominions, but we are confident that this 
shock will be felt nowhere more than in Great Britain 
itself, where the actual state of affairs in Zanzibar has not | 
been realized. At the recent meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society it was shown that the agents 
of Great Britain, probably more afraid of a commercial 
than of a political revolution, have been tacitly recognizing 
the status of slaves, of whom there are now 140,000 in 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. Most of them are 
left absolutely to the discretion of their Arab masters, 
without any right of appeal. Slaves have been found in 
Zanzibar prisons against whom there was no charge but 
that of flight. Only one-twentieth of the slaves were born 
so; the rest were stolen by raiders. In 1890, when Great 
Britain acknowledged France’s protectorate over Mada- 
gascar, France in return acknowledged the sovereignty of 
England in certain then disputed regions of East Africa 
perhaps the best known of which is the commercially im- 
portant Zanzibar, an island only thirty miles long and 
fifteen wide, but large enough for a city, the largest indeed 
in East Africa, and the center of the entire coast trade. 
One-half the total export is of ivory; other exports are 
rubber, gums, skins, and cloves. The principal item of 
import is cotton, both raw and manufactured. Zanzibar is 
almost equally distant from the Cape of Good Hope, from 
the Suez Canal, aid from India. 


Turning to the west coast, we find. that Great Britain 
has now, perhaps, another little war brewing, similar to the 
one in which Lord Wolseley won his spurs twenty years ago. 
A dispatch says that Captain Donald Stewart, who was 
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recently sent to the capital of Ashanti, escorted by one 
hundred Houssas, to present the ultimatum of Great 
Britain to the King of Ashanti, has reported that the 
King has rejected the ultimatum, and says that he pre- 
fers war to accepting the terms of the British. He says 
also that he is fully prepared for war. The reason for the 
ultimatum was that the King had persisted in his savage 
custom of human sacrifices, in complete violation of his 
treaty obligations with Great Britain. When he refused 
_to keep his pledged word, he was ordered to receive a 
British Commissioner and consider his country as under 
the protectorate of Great Britain. There is, of course, now 
but one course, and it will be a gain to civilization if Sir 
Francis Scott, the Inspector-General of the Gold Coast 
forces, is able to organize his advance troops at once. 
Delays are dangerous, as British experience in Africa 
abundantly shows. It is said that the British will have to 
face two or three hundred thousand fighting men, many of 
-whom are armed with modern rifles. The entire popula- 
tion of the kingdom is nearly three millions. The country 
is very rich in the production of woods, gums, palm-oil, 
and gold-dust, besides which there are abundant crops of 
rice, sugar, corn, tobacco, and cocoa. 


The campaign in Massachusetts has been devoted largely 
- to State issues, as is possible in the “off year” under the 
system of annual elections, when the attention of the 
speakers and the obligations of the voters are not bound 
primarily by National issues. Conspicuous among these 
State issues has been the place in politics which shall be 
accorded by either party to the American Protective Asso- 
ciation. The strenuous endeavor of the Association to 
defeat the renomination of Governor Greenhalge, which 
failed by a large majority in the State Convention, has 
_ been followed by constant challenges from Mr. George F. 
Williams, the Democratic candidate for Governor, to Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge to say flatly whether he repudiates the 
Association. The Republican platform embodied the 
principles of the Association, as far as they relate to the 
separation of Church and State and to the restriction of 
immigration, while it affirmed that “sectarian animosities 
should be buried and forgotten in a patriotic and para- 
mount devotion to our common country.” Governor 
Greenhalge and Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott have de- 
nounced from the stump all proscription in public office 
on account of race or religion, but they have declined to 
name the A. P. A. specifically. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, have denounced the Association by name, and 
have endeavored to their utmost to have it condemned by 
both the political parties as too bigoted and un-American 
for toleration. The Democrats have made it impossible 
for the members of the secret order who are opposed to 
Greenhalge to vote for Williams. On their side, the mem- 
_bers of the A. P. A. are saying that the Republican Con- 
vention adopted their platform of principles, that they are 
gaining members, and that it is principles to which they 
are devoted, not men. While a few members of the order 
may vote against the Governor, especially for retaliation 
in places where the Republicans opposed to the order 
are affiliating with the Democrats for the sake of defeating 
the members of the order who secured regular Republican 
nominations to the Legislature, yet, as a whole, the A. P. A. 
will doubtless support the Republican ticket for all the 
State offices. It is further probable that Governor Green- 
halge will receive Democratic votes from Catholics who 


are grateful for his personal opposition to the A. P. A. 


This gratitude has alarmed the Democratic leaders, but 
they have been laboring diligently to prevent a break, and 
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believe that they have succeeded. Governor Greenhalge 
will have much of the independent vote which he never 
had before. This is because of his vetoes of the bills to 
exempt veterans from civil service examinations and to 
establish State boards of police in Holyoke and Woburn. 
These complications will make the popular verdict on the 
A. P. A. very obscure, as far as the vote for Governor is 
concerned. 

The strength of the A. P. A. and the popular approval, 
indifference, or disapproval will be more clearly seen in 
the-contests for the Legislature. In many cases the order 
captured the Republican nominations, and in no fewer than 
a dozen representative districts an A. P. A. man is running 
on the regular ticket, while an anti-A. P. A. Republican is 
also a candidate. In some districts the hostile Republi- 
cans will vote directly for Democrats. Mr. Williams has 
made an urgent appeal to the Democrats to improve this 
year, when attention to State issues is possible, by nomi- 
nating strong men for the Legislature, and the appeal has 


been heeded. If these candidates are elected in unusual 


number, then’ the condemnation of the A. P. A. will be 
manifest; but if the Republicans generally stick to their 
party ticket, indifferent whether or not the nominee is a 
member of this order, then it will be a legitimate conclu- 
sion that the Republican majority in the State does not 
object seriously to the order; at least that it prefers its 
votes to a condemnation of its methods. The order is 
ready to swallow its hostility to Governor Greenhalge, 
especially since it is pleased with the action of the Repub- 
lican Convention, for it is more. anxious to control the 
party next year than this, and the members do not wish 
to do anything to forfeit their party standing. It is already 
evident that the movement for the nomination of Congress- 
man Elijah A. Morse for .Governor has been begun, and 
that the order is opposed to the promotion of Lieutenant- . 
Governor Wolcott, who is preferred by most Republicans 
not in the order. The complications over the guber- 
natorial vote are so great that a conclusive verdict will 
probably not be given regarding the order, and the State 
will go into the National campaign with an intense inter- 
nal conflict threatening the Republicans. 


The thanks of the country are due to the Hon. James P. 
Clark, the Governor of Arkansas, who has won his 
vigorous campaign, conducted at great disadvantages, 
against the proposed prize-fight between the notorious 
roughs Fitzsimmons and Corbett, and has thus defended 
the State, and as far as in him lay the Nation, from the 
dishonor threatened to both. Following the action of the 
Governor of the State of Texas, commented on in our 
issue of October 12, it shows the growth of a healthy 
public sentiment against that brutality which has been a 
characteristic of one phase of our American life. The 
pecuniary interests which were combined in an endeavor 
to bring about this prize-fight were very considerable. 
Large sums of money were invested in the enterprise by 
the so-called “sporting fraternity ;” some of the railroads 
actively interested themselves to bring off the encounter 
for the sake of the passenger travel which they would 
secure ; and local interests at Hot Springs, whose business 
it was thought the crowd would temporarily promote, were 
so strong that the Sheriff, to his disgrace be it said, inter- 
ested himself in bringing about the prize-fight. The Gov- 
ernor, on the other hand, had a very ineffective law to sup- 
port him, and had not time to convene an extra session 
of the Legislature to secure better legislation. He did, 
however, have the support of some of the courts, and of 
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, the Sheriffs of other counties. On behalf of the constitu- 


ents of The Outlook, we extend our thanks to Governor 


Clark, and our congratulations} to the State which he so > 


honorably represents. Our readers would do well to drop 


him a personal note of thanks. He will hear all the ex- 


ecrations ; let not all the commendation be silent. His 
address is Little Rock, Ark. Let us addthat those Ameri- 
cans who mention politicians only to sneer at them, and 
those Northern Republicans who think that there can be 
no virtue in a Southern Democrat, will do well to remember 
that Governor Culberson, who drove the prize-fighters out 
of Texas, and Governor Clark, who has now driven them 
out of Arkansas, are both of them, in the best sense of 
the term, politicians, and are both of them Southern Demo- 


crats. 
& 


Dr. William T. Harris, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, has just made his fifth annual report, which 
covers the school year ending November 30, 1893. Sta- 
tistics show that in that year the whole number of pupils 
enrolled in schools and colleges, public and private, in the 
United States was about 15,000,000, or nearly a quarter 
of the entire population. The enrollment of pupils in pub- 


- lic schools increased nearly two per cent. over the pre- 


ceding year, and the average attendance three and one- 
half per cent. In that year there were employed 122,000 
male and 260,000 female teachers. Since 1880 there has 
been a decrease in the number of male teachers, but the 
number of female teachers has increased nearly three- 
fourths. The number of school-houses was 235,000, valued 
at nearly four hundred million dollars. For the year the 
school revenue was $165,000,000, and the expenditures 
$163,000,000. In the last twenty years the value of school 
property in the United States and the common-school 
expenditure rave more than doubled. In professional 
education it is interesting to noté that theological schools 
are more heavily endowed compared with their expenses 
than any other class of institutions. Of theological stu- 
dents one-half get their educational training in denomina- 
tional schools, one-sixth in non-sectarian schools, and only 
three per cent. in State universities. 


The loss by fire of the historic main building of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is a serious impairment, for the moment, 
of the facilities of one of our foremost institutions of learn- 
ing. The great rotunda, in which was lodged the library, 
and the wing behind it, in which the teaching work of the 
University in almost all its departments was carried on, 
were practically destroyed. The alumni of the University 
are already making a concerted effort to raise funds in 
order to repair the damage incurred, and it is very much 
to be hoped that their efforts will meet with a cordial 
response. The indebtedness of American education to the 
University of Virginia has never been adequately recog- 
nized. That indebtedness is very great. Many of the 
modifications and innovations of old-time methods and 
practices which have been made in the Northern colleges 
during the last twenty-five years were originally introduced 
at the University which Thomas Jefferson devised, and 
which bears in so many ways the marks of his singularly 
comprehensive and catholic mind. The University has 
always stood for what is soundest in scholarship, and has 
played no small part in fostering the scholarly spirit in 
this country. Its prosperity does not concern Virginia 
alone. It is a matter of interest and moment to the whole 


country. 
Be. 
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Mischievous and Misleading 


During the past ten days Senators Lodge and Chandler 
have both declared war against Great Britain, and there 
has been the usual loose and violent newspaper talk about 
our various matters of difference with Great Britain, and 
in particular about the question of the Venezuela boundary 
line. This kind of talk in no sense represents the sound 
and sober judgment of the country. In most cases it is 
probably insincere, for what is miscalled a vigorous foreign 
policy is the constant refuge of politicians and partisan 
newspapers when domestic topics are few and domestic 
issues cease to inspire. A vigorous foreign policy has 
come to be the last resort of the man whose capital of 
domestic policy has become painfully small. Such talk is 
mischievous, not because it represents the opinion of the 
day, but because it helps to form the opinion of the future. 
Young people, especially, who grow up in an atmosphere 
of bluster are very likely to confuse bluster and insolence 


‘with courage and manliness, so that whenever this “ jingo”’. 


talk is heard it becomes the bounden duty of people who 
understand it and know what its tendencies are to expose 
the fallacy which underlies it. It needs continually to be 
said that a strong foreign policy is never a policy of arro- 
gance and bluster. The choleric man, who is always 
fuming against his neighbors, is never the man who carries 
weight in the community. No one ever thinks of him as 
either virile or impressive. Hemay be respected for his 
character, but he is laughed at for his temper. If dignity 
and self-restraint constitute elements of strength in private 
life, much more do they constitute elements of strength in 
international life. In private life, the man who immediately 
announced that he was going to pound his neighbor because 
of some difference of opinion would either be voted a vul- 
gar fellow or a social nuisance. In international affairs it 
is the habit of a great many of our public men, and of many 
of our partisan newspapers, to cry havoc and let loose the 
dogs of war the moment a difference of opinion with some 


_ other nation appears on the horizon. Instead of treating 


war as a painful and appalling remedy, to be resorted to 
only in the last extremity, these gentlemen and these news- 
papers jauntily introduce it in the first stage of a discussion, 
and talk about it with a gayety and freedom which is evi- 
dence that they are entirely lacking in the sense of public 
responsibility, and are in no sense fit guides of public 
action. War is an appalling catastrophe, never to be re- 
sorted to until all other remedies have failed, and the men 
who lightly speak of it, and who quickly invoke it in inter- 
national disputes, are guilty of a crime. 

It is true that, so far as Engiand is concerned, this coun- © 
try has had many things to complain of. English foreign 
policy has been aggressive, selfish, and often insolent to 
the last degree. For that very reason our policy should 
be characterized by entirely different qualities. The fact 
that England has set the example of international bullying 
imposes upon us the obligation of setting the example of 
international good manners. It is high time that a differ- 
ent code of morals was evoked in dealings between nations ; 
and this country has a chance to impose such a code upon 
the world. We are offered the opportunity of continuing 
the old conventional, threadbare story of insolence and 
bluster, or of introducing a new policy which, while insist- 
ing firmly upon our own rights, shall be magnanimous, 
generous, and courteous. Our relations with England are 
so intimate, so real, and so delicate that forbearance, good 
faith, and kindliness of temper ought to be constantly 
invoked. From the very beginning of our history there 
have been constant differences between the two countries. 
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An examination of the messages of the different Presidents 
to the successive Congresses shows that more than three- 
fourths of them contain references to differences with Great 
Britain. With the exception of the disagreement which 
led to the War of 1812—a war of which neither country 
has any reason to be proud—those difficulties have all been 
settled by diplomacy or arbitration. Such differences ought 
never to be settled in any other way. A war between Eng- 
land and the United States, except as a last resort and on 
a question of vital importance, would be unpardonable. 
Such a war is not likely to come, but the youth of this 
country need better teaching than they are getting from 
many of our newspapers and from the mouths of many of 
our public men; they need to be taught a higher code of 
morals and a higher code of manners as well. They need 
to learn the lesson that patriotism is love of one’s country, 
not hatred of other countries, and that a man’s affection 
and devotion to his own family bear their fruit in kindness, 
uprightness, and generosity in his dealings with his neigh- 
bors. England and the United States, in true, self-respect- 
ing relations, have opportunities of advancing the cause of 
civilization and the well-being of humanity which these 
belligerent gentlemen and newspaper editors would do well 
to study. If the glorious possibilities of hearty understand- 
ing and co-operation between the two countries could be 
seen, even from afar, all this cheap talk about a vigorous 
foreign policy would be instantly discredited. It is one 
thing to quietly but courteously insist upon our rights and 
maintain them ; it is another thing to bluster and show 
fight the moment a difference of opinion arises. 


Washington Gladden 


Dr. Gladden, whose portrait appears this week on the 
cover of The Outlook, has been so called to the front as a 
lecturer on social questions that some of our readers may 
need reminding that this is but one direction of the many- 
sided interest of his varied and fruitful activity. There is 
hardly a Sunday in which he does not lead the worship of 
some congregation through his hymn, 

“O Master, let me walk with Thee.” 

His little book, “‘ Being a Christian,” has been a guide to 
Japanese youth, into whose tongue it is translated. Asa 
theologian he has given us, in his volume on “ Burning 
Questions,” a discussion of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity in the light of modern science. As a reviewer 
of the field of Biblical criticism, in his book, ‘“‘ Who Wrote 
the Bible?” he has sifted the work of scholars, and pre- 
sented its net results in a luminous and attractive form to 
the ordinary reader. In his lively story of ‘ The Christian 
League of Connecticut ”’ he has shown the sects the work- 
able way of Christian unity through co-operation for the 
Christian interests of society. With the same end of unity 
in view, his homilies on “‘ The Lord’s Prayer ”’ exhibit, both 
to those within the Church and those without, the funda- 
mental principles in which all Christians agree. The ordi- 
nary duties of a church pastor in Springfield, Mass., and 
Columbus, O., have engaged him without interruption 
_ during the past twenty years, in which he has issued but 
one volume of sermons, largely practical, on “Things New 
and Old.” Wisely, as we think, he has preferred to ad- 
dress a larger public than any sermons attract, upon the 
themes of national and cosmopolitan interest which belong 
to what he has well termed “‘ applied Christianity ” in the 
field of social economics. | 

It is nineteen years since his first essay in this field on 
““Workingmen and Their Employers.” The accumulated 
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resources which these years of the observation and study 
of economic facts and principles have brought to the ser- 
vice of a judicial mind and a persistent purpose, place him 
foremost to-day among the increasing number of American 
pastors and preachers who are striving to bring economic 
theories and industrial relations and social institutions 
under law to Christ. His example recommends especially 
to all young theologians his advice to give to questions 
which touch the moral life of the people part of the 
time given to the heresies and controversies of the early 
Church. The elements of political economy are, in his 


view, indispensable to the proper equipment of the Chris- 


tian pastor. | 

‘Tools and the Man,” the title under which Dr. Gladden 
has published his lectures on the Christian law of property 
and industry at New Haven, Ithaca, Oxford, and Mead- 
ville, suggests the author’s conviction that the essential 
note of really Christian civilization is in the humanizing of 
the tool-user in his industrial relations. This the so-called 
orthodox school of economists disregarded in basing all 
economic activity on self-interest, so that its ‘economic 
man ” was not easily distinguishable from a damned soul. 
This pure egoism of the Smithian ecenomists, in becom- 
ing the accepted theory of business life Dr. Gladden 
regards as having undermined the faith and paralyzed the 
life of the Church far more than all the rationalizing skep- 
tics and critics. The social tension and strife it has created 
can be assuaged only by returning loyalty to the social 
law of Christ, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Economics without ethics is a mutilated science. Slower 
progress would be better than so much human wreckage. 
Society is not for private property, but private property 
for society, apart from whose decree and guardianship it 
could not exist. | 

It is the fashion of some persons, either ill informed or - 
partially moralized, to decry these teachings of Dr. Glad- 
den as “ Socialism.’”’ But he criticises Socialism, so called 
by the followers of Karl Marx, as trenchantly as the exag- 
gerated individualism whose rapacity has engendered it. 
Scientifically false in its theory of value as created only by 
labor, it undervalues brain as compared with brawn, mate- 
rial interests as compared with moral, and sets a premium 
on mediocrity. No, Dr. Gladden is plainly no Socialist, 
as that word is meant by those who claim the name. But 
he sees that there is a sounder socialism in practical Chris- 
tianity, whose demand is for liberty, democracy, co-opera- 
tion. It is not the equalization of property that he urges, 
but the moralization; not communism, but sharp restric- 
tions on the greed of an anti-social individualism. No 
man has a moral, as distinct from a legal, right to property 
any further than as he puts it to a moral use. 

He who would meditate between contending interests 
must be blessed with a good temper, as Dr. Gladden is, and 
the quick sense of humor withal which played through his 
recent serio-comic letter to the A. P. A. man who accused 
him of being a Jesuit. ‘‘Bad philosophy,” he tells us, 
‘has slain its thousands, but bad temper its tens of 
thousands.” The man who cherishes towards his neigh- 
bor an unkind or censorious feeling because of differing 
opinions seems to him in need of being born again, not 
having seen the kingdom of God. The LL.D. conferred 
last summer by the Roman Catholic University of Notre 
Dame attested the impression which his impartial mind 
and fraternal human feeling, manifested sometimes at the 
cost of vituperation by bigots, has made upon theological — 
opponents. The genial sympathy which warms his robust 
intellect appears in his saying that he would rather see 
the people after a Gospel miracle had been wrought than 
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see the miracle itself. It is the same supreme estimate of 
man in which he jfadges that prices ought to follow wages 
rather than wages to follow prices. 

In our country Dr. Gladden stands abreast of such men 


in England as Canon Fremantle and Dean Stubbs, in 


holding that Christ’s purpose is a social as well as an 
individual regeneration ; that the State is as truly divine 
as the Church, and with a more comprehensive scope, 
Christ being the Head both of State and Church, that 
moral and spiritual power may be enthroned in both, and 
the kingdom of heaven realized in the redeemed world. 
But for this Dr. Gladden warns us that every man has 
missionary work to do in reforming the sentiments of the 


society around him. How to do this he illustrates in 


- himself, through an optimistic faith in man as well as in 


God, through steadfast insistence on the natural law which 
conditions progress on the balance of equal forces, demand- 
ing both the free initiative of individualism and the solli- 
darity of socialism, as equally necessary for social sound- 
ness. As a man of facts as well as of ideas, he faces 
social conditions full of stress and danger with the single 
contention that Christ presents us, not merely with a 
beautiful ideal, but with the only workable theory of a 
truly social state. It is, he says, the want of Christian 
temper that has brought us into trouble, and only the cul- 
tivation of a Christian temper can bring us out. For this 
he appeals not merely to the Christian spirit but to the 
judgment of sober common sense upon the intolerable 


facts. | 
The Archzologist’s View 


Some years ago, geology, making its incursions into the 
past, grew more and more exorbitant in its demand for 
limitless ages of development to account for the phenomena 
which it discovered. Suddenly it found an unexpected 
obstacle. Astronomy appeared on the scene, saying, ‘ You 
cannot have as many millions of ages as you are claiming. 
Astronomical investigation proves that the world is not as 
hoary-headed as you imagine.” How the scientists'settled 
the dispute we do not know, or whether it is still unsettled. 
The incident is of value, because it shows that comparison 
is necessary to certitude in scientific research, and that 
the testimony of one set of experts is not to be taken by 
the uninstructed as conclusive until other experts, approach- 
ing the subject from another point of view, have been 
heard from. An illustration of this principle is afforded 
by the controversy which appears to be growing up between 
the Biblical critics on the one hand and the archzologists 
on the other. The Biblical critics have been telling us 
that the earliest writings in the Old Testament date from 
8oo B.C., six hundred years after the death of Moses ; that 
not only is the Book of Genesis composed of prehistoric 
and unhistoric legends, but that the story of the Exodus 
and the narratives of Judges and of the earlier Kings 
were first reduced to writing, at least in the form in which 


we now have them, two centuries after the death of David. 


We have insisted, and we do insist, on the right of Chris- 
tian ministers in the Church to discuss the questions thus 
raised with absolute freedom; to possess these convic- 
tions and to expound them; to entertain- these opinions 
and to give us the reasons for entertaining them. We have 
insisted, and we do insist, that these questions are to be 
discussed within the Church of Christ without peril either 
to purse or to reputation, and that men are to be ex- 
cluded from the Church only for immorality, and from the 
pulpit only for disloyalty to Christ or intellectual incom- 
petence. But it does not follow that, because teachers 
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and preachers are at liberty to entertain, discuss, and 
advocate these opinions, they are to be unquestionably 
accepte 

It is pe borne in mind by the Bible student that 
there is another point of view than that of literature, and 
that the last word has not been said respecting the 
origin, authorship, and historicity of the Bible until the 
archeologist has been heard. Dr. A. H. Sayce, in an 
article in the “‘Contemporary Review,” points out some 
objections, furnished by archzological discoveries, to these 
conclusions of Biblical criticism. lis article would be 
more valuable if it were not for a certain polemical and, 
in so far, unscientific spirit; but this is a vice which he 
shares to a certain extent with many who have approached 
the subject from the literary or critical point of view. He 
is certainly quite right in saying that ‘comparison is the 
instrument with which science works; and, in order to 
establish a scientific truth, our area of comparison must be as 
wide as possible.” ‘The counter evidence which he presents 
involves some interesting, valuable, and significant state- 
ments. He tells us that the use of writing for literary pur- 
poses is immensely old, both in Egypt and Babylonia ; that 
before the Exodus people were reading, writing, and cor- 
responding with one another from the banks of the Euphra- 
tes to those of the Nile ; that the center of all this literary 
activity was Canaan; that ‘“‘in fact, Canaan in the Mosaic | 
age, like the countries which surrounded it, was fully as liter- 
ary as was Europe in the time of the Renaissance.” There 
is certainly a presumption that in such an age and community 
the records of Israel would have been reduced to writing, 
and especially that the story of the life and legislation of 
such a lawgiver as Moses, and the history of such an event 
as the Exodus, would not have been left by a literary 
people, in an age of literary activity, to mere oral tradi- 
tion. Dr. Sayce further tells us that the study of ancient 
literature tells strongly against the documentary hypothesis ; + 
that there are no redactors in Assyria and Babylon with 
scissors and paste and the apparatus of modern German 
study ; that of slicing and patching there is no trace; and 
that when older materials were used by an author they were 
either assimilated or carefully quoted. He further assures 
us that “‘ contemporaneous monuments are continually com- 
ing to light which prove that in the story of the Patriarchs 
and of the Exodus we have truth and not legend.” But, 
though he gives one or two illustrations, they are not them- 
selves sufficient to bear out this statement. This may be 
due, however, to the brevity of his article and the conse- 
quent insufficiency of space. 

As faithful chroniclers of current discussion, it suffices 
for us here to point out to the impartial student, who will 
desire only to ascertain the truth, that the conclusions 
of the new criticism cannot be taken for granted as 
demonstrated ; that, before a final conclusion is reached 
on the subject, the Church has to hear, not only the testi- 
mony elucidated by past explorations in the East, but also 
that of explorations yet to be made. Meantime, he may 
comfort himself with the reflection that his obedience to 
the moral law does not depend upon the question whether 
we have the Ten Commandments in the form in which 
Moses wrote them, nor his Christian grace upon the ques- 
tion whether the Pentateuch was written by one author in 
1400 B.C., or edited out of a great variety of pre-existing 
material in 450 B.C. | 


A correspondent corrects an error respecting Utah in a recent 
number of The Outlook. He says that under the Enabling Act 
already passed, Utah is to be admitted to the Union if it adopts and 
ratifies a Constitution republican in form. 
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Theology in the University and in the Seminary 
| By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., 


Of Mansfield College, Oxford 


® NE point in connection with the American uni- 
versities I was unable to glance at in my pre- 
vious paper,’ which is yet to myself the point 
of most living interest—their relation to the- 
ology and theological institutions. It may 
seem a rash and froward thing in me to touch 
So sensitive a subject, but one who can honestly 
say, “he loves much,” may hope to have much forgiven. 

It will not, I am sure, be taken as in itself an imperti- 
nence’ that an English theologian should write on theo- 
logical colleges in America. It is necessary for the com- 
mon weal of the realm over which theology reigns that the 
scholars and thinkers who minister to her in our two coun- 
tries should be drawn more closely together. Our interests 
are alike; our mental habitudes are, amid many minor dif- 
_ ferences, yet akin ; our genius for religion is the same; the 
problems we have to solve are as nearly as possible identi- 
cal, though the stages we have reached in the process of 
solution may be somewhat different. American scholars 
and divines are well known on our side, their books are 
reviewed in our periodicals, as if they were our own, and 
our theologians may be described as naturalized citizens in 
the free trans-Atlantic republic of divinity. This community 
_ of interests and thought is well represented by the inter- 
national libraries of the Post-Nicene Fathers, of the Bibli- 
cal commentaries, and of theology, and by the association 
of two distinguished American scholars with one distin- 
guished Oxford scholar in the new Hebrew Lexicon. But 
these examples of our capability for mutual service should 
be regarded as prophecies of what ought to be rather than 
as signs of a state of things with which we can be happily 
content. 

The greater theological seminaries in America are admi- 
rably organized and equipped, indeed much better than 
the great body of our English colleges. But one thing 
strikes me greatly—the degree in which they have lived and 
worked under German influences. This is seen not only 
in the distribution of their subjects and the co-ordination of 
their chairs, but in the attraction of Germany for their stu- 
dents and the extraordinary number of their scholars and 
teachers who have studied in German universities. Now, 
this is a perfectly explicable thing, indeed one quite natural 
and even necessary. Germany has been incontestably the 
pioneer in theological scholarship and method ;' she is, as 
it were, the professor at whose feet we have all sat, from 
whose patient search for truth, from whose laborious dig- 
ging at the foundations and careful sifting of good building 
material from bad, we have all learned and all profited. 
Of her and her work it was simply impossible that any 
theologian or any church could afford to be ignorant. 
Then, too, it was well that the student who could afford to 
spend a year or two abroad should feel that he could spend 
it to better purpose in a country where another than his 
own tongue was spoken and at the feet of scholars whose 
method he could thoroughly learn only from their own lips. 
And this is a feeling whose truth experience has amply 
justified. But, on the other side, this has to be said: the 
German influence is one that needs in many cases to be 
qualified and new-conditioned. Theological questions in 
Germany are largely the property of the chair; in Great 
Britain and America they are also the problems of the peo- 
ple. In Germany theology is often a thing apart from 
religion, but the very soul of religion lies in our theology. 
And this gives to it a quick and sensitive being, a living- 
- hess, as it were, which makes our ways often an astonish- 
ment to the German professor, who seldom conceals his 
scorn for a theology which speaks ad populum, just as if it 
were learning coquetting with ignorance. But it is a whole- 
some and helpful thing for theology to feel that all its ques- 
tions live, move, and have their being in religion. This is 
a point which England and America have in common, and 
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I, for my part, believe that, with adequate science and 
method, our standpoint will enable us to accomplish better 
and higher things than German scholarship has achieved. 
And there are signs that the day for this is not far distant. 
We have, on both sides of the Atlantic, begun to produce 
books that rival the best Germans in learning, and sur- 
pass them in sobriety of judgment and sagacity of mind. 
For one thing theology with us cannot afford to become, 
what it is almost wholly to-day in Germany, a historical 
and critical science, but must remain positive, constructive, 
dealing with its problems as questions in living thought 
and belief. To keep it this is.the common interest and 
ought to be the combined work of our people in all their 
branches and in all their homes. 

But all this is somewhat aside from our theme, though 
not quite so much aside as itmayseem. A strong foreign 
influence may be altogether excellent if conditioned and 
qualified by potent native agencies; but the remarkable 
thing is the comparative isolation of theological from gen- 
eral education. The university and the seminary dwell 
too much apart. Of course there are illustrious exceptions. 
which will spring to every man’s tongue. Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton owe not a little of the fame they have 
throughout the learned world to the work done in their 
divinity schools. But, as a rule (exceptions are too rare 
to need to be specified), the newer universities recognize 
and encourage almost every subject save theology, and 
the seminaries seem inclined to cultivate an independence 
which appears to say that they owe no service to the uni- 
versity and can receive none from it. As a result both 
are injured. The universities suffer; they represent an 
incomplete curriculum, a broken cycle of science. They 
have nothing to say as to the ideas and institutions, the 
societies and beliefs, that have been the most potent 
factors of our civilization. They know nothing of the lit- 
erature which has been the agency that has done most to 
form the modern mind ; and without which no single modern 
literature can be understood. They shut out from history 
its most characteristic section; they cut off philosophy 
from those relations which give to it all its meaning and 
most of its interest ; and they impoverish' their philology 
by withdrawing themselves from languages which they 
ought to study, or from important periods in the history 
and literature of languages they already cultivate. Then, 
too, the professors and students of the sciences they rec- 
ognize are injured. They live, as it were, in a maimed 


and bisected intellectual world, and so lose the sense of 


proportion, or the relative value of things. Their academic 
becomes their rational and intelligible world; within it is 
knowledge, beyond it’lies the region of beliefs that cannot 
bear the light. And so the modern superstition which 
regards the physical and experimental sciences as the 
whole of knowledge is fostered, and the chance of viewing 
mind and man as a whole is lost at a point which makes 
its later recovery singularly difficult. And this policy of 
exclusion is made the more anomalous in that the higher 
education in America has been so largely the creation of 
religious men and motives. Indeed, there is no country 
in the world where the university is so distinctly the child 
of the Church, or where the religious man is so uniformly 


conceived to be the fit man for the highest academic office. 


This is not said either in compliment or from conjecture, 
but after a careful review and analysis of the most typical 
universities, both earlier and later. 

But if the university suffers from the exclusion of the- 
ology, the seminary suffers still more by isolation from 
the university. It is bad for the studies, and is not good 
for the men. Theology loses half its significance whem 
studied out of relation to the other sciences or departments. 
of knowledge. It is when it knows the minds it has to. 
convince and persuade that it will be most reasonable and: 
most potent. It will learn to investigate, discriminate, _ 
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and construct all the better that it sees the methods, the 
principles, and the limits of all the sciences. There is 
nothing that so prevents a possible turning into an actual 
enemy as living face to face with him as a neighbor. Iso- 
lation means alienation; sectional studies produce estranged 
students. Religious men have often feared that contact 
with the secular sciences might secularize theology; it 
would have been worthier of them to believe that contact 
with theology would spiritualize the secular sciences. If 
they acted so in the world, would they ever transact busi- 
ness or mingle in society? If they acted so in the Church, 
what would they be but selfish cowards, mean men who 
had mistaken themselves for saints? The only man fit to 
be a modern theologian is the man able to speak amid criti- 
cism; and he is best placed where he feels he can and willbe 
criticised. . As things now are, he must be a specialist, and 
the need for specialism grows more and more; but he 
ought to be a specialist who is daily forced to rub against 
other minds and other inquiries than his own, Indeed, it 
seems to me as if the most serious dangers which religious 
thought in America has to fear spring from the enforced 
seclusion of many '\seminaries, some of them most influen- 
tial. It is tending ivorce the mind of the ministry and 
the Church from all contact with reality, from their legiti- 
mate share in the intellectual life and interests of to-day. 
There is no man that seclusion so injures as the theological 
student. Ifhe is ever to know himself, he must know other 
men; and if he is ever to know men, he must learn while 
he and they are being educated together. But to be asso- 
ciated only with those who are in kind, quality, and destiny 
like himself, is to have no chance of ever knowing men. 
What happens is that he falls into the order of those who 
were apostolically described as ‘“ measuring themselves by 
themselves, and comparing themselves among themselves,”’ 
and thus, by coming wholly to “‘ commend themselves,” cease 
to be “ wise.”’ 

How this mutual isolation of university and seminary 
is to be ended is a hard problem, needing more knowledge 
and wisdom and statesmanship than any occasional visitor 
to the United States can command. But it is evident that 
the first step is to create in each the sense of need for the 
other ; and this paper may be regarded as a small contri- 
bution to thislarge end. It is easy to see how enormously 
the universities would profit were there some safe and 
Sagacious method by which they could attract and bring 
into some kind of organic relation with themselves impor- 
tant institutions of learning cultivating subjects which they 
do not teach, manned by competent men, attended by ear- 
nest students, and connected with those churches or socie- 
ties which are great intellectual and ethical forces working 
for the amelioration and refinement of the community. 
Were it possible to bring into federal relations with the 
local university and into reciprocal service to each other 
such seminaries as could be grouped together in New York, 
Cambridge, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Ann Arbor, 
and Minneapolis, the result would be the rise of schools of 
theological learning that would in equipment and poten- 
tiality exceed anything known in the Old World. And it is 
no less easy to see how the seminaries would profit were 
they taken from amid surroundings frequently monotonous 
and even depressing, and placed in centers of intellectual 
activity and stimulus. Every subject and chair and stu- 
dent would feel the change; sap would move along the 
withered roots, run: up the starved trunks, swell out and 
refresh the shriveled blossoms. The professors would 
cease to be a little coterie, ever breathing and rebreathing 
the same exhausted atmosphere, and become members of 
a society whose interests were many, whose life was rich, 
and whose thought was varied. The students would lose 
the narrowness, or, what is worse, the priggishness, of those 
whose main training for their profession was discipline in 
professionalism. And the churches would feel that their 
ministers came to them rather with the status of the uni- 
versity than of the seminary, and would have a correspond- 
ing respect for the institution from which they came. 

It is possible, of course, that some of the newer univer- 
sities may yet see their way to the creation of theological 
faculties. This may be only the vain dream of a mere 
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outsider ; but some of the conditions of realization seem 
to exist. The unity between the great Protestant bodies 
is such that it ought not to be past the wit of man to con- 
stitute a faculty whose curriculum they would accept or 
recognize. In all these churches are men trained in other 
colleges and seminaries than those of their own denomina- 
tion—which seems to signify that on the score of both 
principle and practice there need be no insuperable diff- 
culty with candidates whose Alma Mater was a university 
rather than a sectional schoo]. And if this is ever accom- 
plished, the universities which do it will render a greater 
service to the American people than they have as yet the 
power or even the promise of doing. 


The Historic Novel 
By Annie Nathan Meyer 


_ To what are we to ascribe the present sway of the his- | 
toric novel? The most casual glance over the current 
magazines and publishers’ announcements cannot fail to 
reveal the resurrection of a form of fiction that not long 
since seemed hopelessly relegated to the days when Louisa 
Miihlbach reigned supreme. 

If we are to believe a well-known novelist, Mr. Marion 
Crawford, it may be put down to nothing more or less 
than an epidemic of laziness and moral cowardice on 
the part of our authors, who, shears and glue-pot in hand, 
approach the files of history in the hope of clipping there- 
from a plot ready-made, and, moreover, one that, having 
actually taken place, is “ beyond the reach of the carping 
critic.” If it is not for this, Mr. Crawford goes on to say, 
he can find no possible raison d’étre for the historic novel. 
He is good enough to add, however, that, so long as it be 
not taken for a text-book, he can see no veal harm in it. 

Now, knowing, as we do, that the historic novel is largely 
a question of background rather than of plot, employed as 
such by Thackeray in the greatest historic novel ever 
written, and by that very prince of invention, Robert Louis - 
Stevenson—-knowing this, I say, it would seem as if it were 
incumbent upon us, in our search for a raison d’étre, to go 
a little further than the mere desire on the part of the 
author to cheat the critic of his due. 

If, then, we refuse to accept Mr. Crawford’s complacent 
theory, what is it that attracts the novelist to the historic 
past? What has he gained for his pains? what gained 
over the value or interest of the ordinary novel of the day? 

There is no denying the gain in picturesqueness, that 
subtle quality which causes so much discussion among 
artists and critics and about which we really know so little. 
We have been told any number of reasons why some rough, 
weather-beaten, and decidedly uncomfortable stone hut, 
such as is used by the English peasant, for instance, is so 
much more picturesque than the straight and stiff, spick- 
and-span farm-house of the American landscape; but at 
the last I do not know if we are 2ny wiser than we were 
before. Mrs. Humphry Ward has put it well when she 
says: 

We begin with “I like and I don’t like,” ies we begin to be 
proud and make distinctions and find reasons, but the thing 


beats us, and we come back in the end to “I like and I don’t 
like.” 


Perhaps it is merely the unusual that strikes us. Mrs. 
Browning has warned us: 


To flinch from modern varnish, coat or flounce, 
Cry out for togas and the picturesque, 

Is {atal—foolish, too :—King Arthur’s self 

Was commonplace to Lady Guenever, 

And Camelot to minstrels seemed as flat 

As Regent Street to poets. 


That is all very well—for the minstrels and Lady Guene- 
ver—but we are not writing of King Arthur for the delec- 
tation of his lady, but for an age that takes an inno- 
cent delight in the contemplation of lyres and minstrels 
and round tables. Fortunate it is, I say, that times do 
change, and that we can rest our souls in an age in which 
the problems and perplexities of our day play no part —an 
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age whose costumes, if once highly uncomfortable, now 
appear only charming ; whose towns, if once highly un- 
wholesome, and poorly paved and worse governed, now 
appear to us only as enchanted paradises where my lady 
dances and curtsies with a smile on her pretty lips, the 
powder in her hair but heightening the sparkle of her eyes ; 
where my lord struts forth in all the glory of lace ruffles 
and satin waistcoat, and dress sword dangling by his 
‘side. Let us stand and gape at the stately pyramids that 
were built of my lady’s hair—together with such pounds 
of hair cushions, yards of ribands, and bunches of. flowers 
and feathers as the barber could lay his hand upon. Let 
us admire the skill with which he erects this tower and 
defends it ’gainst wind and weather for a three months’ 
siege. Let us not think on the poor dame’s night rest, 
bolstered up as she must be in order not to destroy all 
this magnificence ; let us not dwell upon the stiff neck or 
the backache. It is enough, and more than enough, that 
we must take cognizance of the ills and discomforts of the 
age we live in; it is enough to remember only the delights 
of the ages that have gone by. — 

However it may be, then, and without further analysis, 
let us acknowledge that to the right-minded reader there. is 
a charm in penetrating beneath that veil in which the past 
enshrouds itself, in calling to life again the loves and hates, 
the joys and sorrows, of those who wander in that shadowy 
region. It may be perfectly true that to the young damsel 
of Colonial days it meant no more to speak of shalloons 
and tamsies, of durants and fustians, than for us to-day to 
speak of muslins and calicoes. True, there was nothing 
out of the common for her to read in the ‘“‘ Weekly Post- 
Boy ” that there were to be had thread and blonde lace, 
dowlas and chintzes, good snuff and bag wigs of John 
Keating, between the Fly Market and Burling’s Slip, or for 
her to set out upon a shopping expedition to the Universal 
store at the Sign of the Looking glass & Druggist Pot—no 
more so than for us of to-day to dwell on the poetry of the 
great emporiums of Twenty-third Street. At the same 
time, is he made of flesh and blood that can resist the 
charm of those old signs swinging in the breeze of provin- 
cial New York? | 

Very likely the story of Cooper’s “‘ Satanstoe ” would have 
been interesting under any circumstances—the universal 
story of a youth who loved and won a maid. But I should 
like to ask Mr. Crawford if it were mere laziness or moral 
cowardice that led Cooper to lay his story in old New York? 
Is it seeking a meretricious interest because we follow the 
tale with such delight when it leads us into the pioneer 
theater in John Street? because we stand in the Fields 
with sweet Anneke Mordaunt and watch with her the in- 
teresting old Dutch feast of Pinkster? because we stare 
with little Corny Littlepage at the magnificent appearance 
of Van Rennselaer, the Patroon? because with Guert Ten 
Eyck we see the sights of the old Dutch trading-post of 
Albany? And now I shall dare utter what may seem to 
many as rank heresy: is not our interest in the'siege of 
Ticonderoga doubled—nay, tripled—by the fact that the 
lives of Corny Littlepage and Guert Ten Eyck and Dirck 
Follock are imperiled? And in reading ‘‘The Virginians ” 
have we not something personal at stake in Braddock’s 
unfortunate campaign, knowing as we do that our dear 
George Warrington is one of the band that marched into 
the ambush? : 

We are all alike—every man, woman, and child of us, 
although, like many criticisms aimed at the weaker sex, 
the poet sang only of women: 

. All's yours and you, 
All colored with your blood, or otherwise 
Just nothing to you. Why, I call you hard 
To general suffering. 
You weep for what you know. A red-haired child, 
Sick in a fever, if you touch him once, 
Will set you weeping; but a million sick— | 
You could as soon weep for the rule of three. 


There we have it—zf you touch him once. Through the 
imaginative sympathy of our novelists we do touch their 
heroes and heroines, they become our personal friends, and 
their fate concerns us more deeply than the fate of a mill- 
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ion to whom we are strangers. Matthew Arnold has defined 
religion as morality touched with emotion, and I should 
define the historic novel as history touched with emotion. 
Surely there is nothing like it in the world—the wonderful 
influence and power of our emotions when aroused. Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson once told a friend of mine that she 
was utterly worn and weary with writing pamphlets and 
essays on the Indian question, when the blessed inspira- 
tion came to her to weave all her wonderful knowledge of 
the subject into one burning tale of passion and suffering. 
And who can read her “‘ Ramona” and remain indifferent ? 

No doubt historic truth—which in fiction is only another 
phase of realism or consistency—is essential to the his- 
toric novel. I can see no reason, for instance, why Mr. 
Coffin’s ‘“‘ Daughters of the Revolution” should partake of 
wild turkey and cranberries, oysters and canvas-back duck, 
in midsummer, any more than should the very modern | 
heroes and heroines of Mr. Howells. Yet a novel in its 
treatment is very widely separated from a work of history. 
In the former, art (or what I might call the’ emotional point 
of view) steps in and may be permitted its own due license. 
It is with some hesitation that I use the word license, as I 
have no reference whatever to what is commonly called 
poetic license—the distorting of truth to attain mere pretti- 
ness. I mean, rather, the right of the artist to decide what 
is essential to the picture, what to relegate to the back- 
ground, and what to omit altogether. For instance, the 
artist may paint precisely what he sees before him, and fail 
to create a picture that will live as long as one that has 
passed through the alembic of his imagination. The 
painted portrait, provided that it is a work of art; will live 
when the photograph is waste-paper. A portrait by 
Sargent may omit a wart or a wrinkle or a crowsfoot, but 
the soul is there, and the soul is of no one age, but im- 
mortal. Or, to change the figure, just as, I am told, the 
epicure pours away the champagne until the heart of the 
wine fies imprisoned in his glass, so the historic novelist 
should throw away from his pages all that is non-essential, 


until the very heart of his period lies imprisoned between 


the covers of his book. 

Thus far I have dwelt only upon the interpretative 
power of the novel, which is the same thing, after all, 
whether it is interpreting for us some labor or social or 
woman problem of the moment or the life of another day. 
But there is another side to it. In its present popularity 
we see a reaction against the serious, problem-loving novel 
that has reigned for so long. And yet itJjs not quite a 
going backward, for the new historic novel is the offspring 
of the union of the novel of adventure on the one hand and 
the modern interpretative novel on the other. For, with 
the action laid in another age, there arises for us an inter- 
est in the action fer se which is akin to the interest we 
take in the novel of adventure. And, in brmging us into 
touch with the past as it does, it fulfills at the same time 
the mission of the modern novel, which is, I take it, the 
deepening of our sympathies and the enlargement of our 
interests. 

The latest to join the ranks of those who decry the 
historic novel is Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. He 
has said recently in the pages of ‘“ Harper’s Bazar :” “ But 
all of them together [the historic novelists], leaving Steven- 
son out of the list, have not created a human character ; 
they have simply taken the conventional hero of the his- 
toric novel, opposed him to a mob of traditional villains, 
given him a background of Elizabethan or Huguenot dec- 
oration, and let him fight his way victoriously through. 
Such a school cannot possibly last, for it dwells on the 
surface of things.’’ There is a great deal of truth in what 
Mr. Higginson says, although I cannot agree with him 
that the reign of the historic novel will be short. I should 
be inclined to put his strictures in another way. I should 
say that the offspring, as I have called the historic novel 
of the present, being young and frolicsome, takes after its 
gay father, the novel of adventure, rather than its more 
serious mother, the novel of interpretation. Not conscious 
of its own possibilities, it will continue for a while to frisk 
about in the sun, delighted with its shining baubles of for- 
tified castles and glistening helmets, of waving plumes and 
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clanking swords. Later on there will come self-conscious- 
ness and sophistication. 

It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Higginson says, that the 
historic novel as yet does not penetrate below the surface. 
Indeed, we may say that the soil has merely been scratched, 
if we think of the wealth of material that lies to hand. 
For example, Mrs. Catherwood has built charming, if 
slender, little love stories on the burning pages of Park- 
man: but there is material there, and more than enough, 
to make novels that will be immortal—not novels through 
the pages of which there will stalk shadowy figures of muti- 
lated Jesuits, but novels which will make it their business to 
tell of the immeasurable ambition, the illimitable sacrifice, 
the stupendous endurance, of those pioneers who suffered 
and died for some of the most powerful hopes that have 
ever inspired mankind—futile, if you will, but the same that 


stirred in the breasts of the Crusaders and in the strong 


souls of the Christian martyrs. And with the lurid light 
of human bonfires and the almost superhuman trials of 
those difficult days there will run through it all glimpses 
of the silent canoe steering its way down great lonely 
rivers, gliding along green-clad shores, penetrating into 
solitary lakes that are buried in the fastnesses of primeval 
forests. And the great peace and stillness of it all will 
descend like a benediction upon us fevered mortals who 
know those same rivers and lakes and forests only as 
swarming with the crowded, busy life of to-day. 

Or, to take another age and land, let us turn over the 
pages of that fascinating masterpiece cf Conan Doyle, 
*‘The White Company.” With rare skill and patience the 
author has succeeded in reproducing for us the England 
of the fourteenth century. The jousts and the tourneys, the 
monks and the archers, the forests and the castles, all are 
there. And, by the way, surely the creator of Sir Nigel 
and Sir Oliver, of Aylward and Hordle John, deserves to 
be bracketed with Stevenson in Mr. Higginson’s eexcep- 
tion. Yet, on the whole, his knights and ladyes, his abbots 
and his serfs, are merely parts of a brilliant pageantry, and 
handled as such. He makes no pretensions to penetrat- 
ing beneath the surface ; his begging friars and his flagel- 
lants, his dealer in indulgences, as well as his discontented 
peasantry, are al] spread upon his palette and used here 
and there as effective bits of color. There is not the 
slightest pretense of going into the profound significance of 
it all—nor isthere anyneed. Yet it is worth noting, if only 
as a matter of method, that the two great struggles that 
gave birth to modern civilization are touched upon with 
the same insouciance and jauntiness with which Sir Nigel 
approaches an adversary. 

It is the old story related by Hugo: 

La société, en effét, commence par chanter ce qu’elle réve, 
puis raconte ¢ qu’elle fait, et enfin se met 4 peindre ce qu’elle 
pense. 


The historic novel is still in the period of recounting the 
deeds of mankind. Later it will endeavor to paint its 
thoughts. Then perhaps some of us will think it will be 
high time for another reaction. And so the merry game 


goes on. | 
The Colored People in the South 


By Henry E. Sawyer 


What is the outlook for the colored people in the South ? 

Some say that it is very bright, that they have made 
marvelous progress in the last thirty years, that their con- 
ditions are as favorable as reasonably could be expected, 
and that they are rapidly rising. 

Others say that there is no encouragement for them in 
the South, that they are cheated and oppressed, deprived 
of political rights and refused social recognition ; that, 
although not molested while content to remain poor and 
ignorant, they are sure to be opposed and liable to be “run 
off” or killed as soon as they begin to acquire property, 
education, or respectability. 

If the latter. opinion is correct, the facts on which it rests 


should be known. If it is unfounded or exaggerated, it 
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should not be allowed to prevail among the colored people, 
discouraging all ambition in them, nor to be disseminated 
through the North to discredit the white people of the 
South. 

It is evident that one’s opinion on this subject will de- 
pend on his temperament, the extent and accuracy of his 
observations, the expressed opinions of his associates, the 
conditions in the locality with which he is familiar, and his 
disposition and ability to compare present conditions with 
those of thirty or fifteen years ago. i 

For the purpose of obtaining a somewhat adequate basis _ 
for a valid conclusion, a circular requesting answers to the 
following questions was widely distributed : 

1. What encouragements and opportunities have colored 
people in the South to acquire property and education? 

2. What discouragements and obstacles are there in the 
way of their obtaining these things? 

3. Does the acquisition of property, education, and good 
character by colored people expose them to greater danger 
and to the hostility of the whites? ‘ 

4. In your opinion, is general emigration the best policy 
for the colored people? | 
From thirteen States, including Virginia, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and all south of them, some eighty replies were 
received. About twenty of these were from white teach- 
ers in colored schools, and the remainder from colored 
ministers, teachers, physicians, lawyers, editors, business 
men, and students. An analysis and summary of these 
answers is here given. The purpose fairly to represent — 
every one has been kept in view, with special care to give 
extreme views on either side. Opinions of whites and 
negroes are presented separately, and no intimation is 

given as to the State from which any answer comes. 


I, WHITES 


Question 1. Four of those answering mention the exam- 

ples of the many who have acquired property, education, 
and good standing; four, the demand for intelligent and 
faithful workers; three, opportunities to buy homes and 
farms; three say that owners of property obtain respect 
and consideration ; and three, ‘about the same as whites.” 
Other answers are: very few; fewer than those of whites, 
but widening gradually; increased opportunities ; better 
each year; a very good chance; fairly good in many 
places ; they are coming to hold the balance of power and 
their votes are bid for; abundance of land can be pur- 
chased at a low price, with plenty of time and very reason- 
able terms of payment ; a colored man’s title to property 
is as sacred as any man’s. | ae 
, One says the State schools are not very efficient, and 
several say theyare improving. State normal schools and 
private schools of high grade are mentioned, as is also the 
employment of colored teachers and the favorable disposi- 
cag the better whites toward the education of colored 
youth, 
Question 2.. Answers given by one each: in some parts 
many and formidable ; high price of land; low prices for © 
produce ; the credit system ; superstition ; submission to 
ignorant leaders; contentment with low standards of edu- 
cation and character. By two each: high rate of interest ; 
fewer openings for skilled labor and for educated men ; lack 
of united effort ; more in themselves than in their circum- 
stances. By three each: in some places not allowed to 
buy most desirable property ; hostility of whites ; unjust 
and unfair treatment ; unequal school privileges ; habits of . 
dependence ; idleness. By four each: low wages; race 
prejudice; improvidence; jealousy of one another. By 
six: ignorance. 3 

Question 3. Answers by one each: yes and no; stu- 
dents have cause to complain ; it seems to in some parts ; 
to the unthinking white man only. By six each: not gen- 
erally, but sometimes or often; it does not. By three: on 
the contrary, it is a protection. 

Question 4. All answer, with more or less emphasis, in 

The foregoing statements are worthy of attention be- 
cause they are made by educated men who, by their works, 
have proved their friendliness toward the colored people, 
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and by intercourse with them and residence in the South 
have gained some knowledge of the situation. 


II, COLORED 


Question 1. Answers by one each: very, very poor ; 
fair; abundant opportunities; everything to help; ,can 
acquire property and education in any part of the South; 
all they will make use of; no place on the globe so favor- 
able; all that we need; all that is wanted is honesty, 
truthfulness, fidelity, and economy; not so good as those 
of the. whites; work, cheap land, cheap living; are largely 
depended on as producers; trades and professions open 
to them to a considerable extent; protection and commen- 
dation ; can get property by paying a good price for it; 
railway company makes special effort to sell them homes; 
property may be purchased and held under protection of 
law; in most places property can be acquired on very easy 
terms; can buy homes; opportunities better now than 
ever; willingness to sell land to negroes; can purchase 
almost anywhere and are constantly urged by whites to do 
so; new South often encourages; much encouragement 
and many opportunities ; very good; ample opportunity 
in schools and colleges; every inducement ; opportunities 
great; why become discouraged at daybreak ? 

By two each: encouragement poor, opportunities fair ; 
are encouraged here ; favor of better whites; more than 
in the North; property and education are helpful. By 
three each: none at all; no special encouragement. By 
four each: very little; examples of the many who have 
succeeded. Byeight: good. By nineeach: public, higher, 
and industrial schools ; same that other races have. 

Question 2. Answers by seven each : low wages; race 
prejudice. By six each: opposition of poor whites; in- 
ferior public schools. By five each: lack of economy; 
discrimination against colored workmen. By four each: 
injustice; none. By three each: cannot obtain paying 
positions; can’t get any offices; opposition to men of 
learning and means. By two each: practical disfranchise- 
ment; old habits; ignorance; not many; with honesty 
and industry, nothing to hinder. 

By one each: numerous; so many it is not easy to state 
them ; whites very cruel, don’t give us any show, don’t 
allow us to vote; the credit system ; often cheated in buy- 
ing land; loss of property after it is partially paid for; 
hard to sell to advantage; in plantation districts cannot 
buy small farms ; not allowed to buy homes in most. desir- 
able localities ; the mortgage system; failure to support 
their own business enterprises; lack of openings in busi- 
ness and public service ; old South discourages education ; 
outrages ; insecurity of life and property; color the only 
obstacle; comparatively none; poverty; spending too 
much money on humbug; extravagance; false notions 
about education ; indifference ; inefficiency ; intemperance ; 
indolence; whisky and tobacco ; social impurities and sins ; 
envy of one another; same that other people have; noth- 
ing to hinder except in some cases; none, except where 
there is a stubborn disinclination to work or to use school 
privileges ; only obstacle “they will not have them,’ the 
great obstacles are in our own ranks, lack of union, fac- 
tional strife, sectarianism ; the most serious opposition to 
a man of color in my profession is from colored people ; 
and no amount of success can overcome this prejudice to 
color on the part of colored persons. 

Question 3. Thirty-five answer in the negative, and 
fourteen of these say it has an opposite effect. Answers 
by two each: yes and no; not with the better class of 
whites ; yes, of poor and ignorant whites. Other answers 
are: sometimes ; that is the tendency; some places will 
not tolerate an educated colored man ; the majority dislike 
to see a negro want to be an educated gentleman; it may 
in isolated cases; depends on the kind of people; in 
many places it does; it is education they despise; often 
asserted but practically untrue; not when coupled with 
common sense. 7 

Question 4. Three answer in the affirmative, and thirty- 
nine in the negative, some of them with much emphasis. 
Other answers: am afraid to say; yes, if they can have 
good leaders ; don’t think it is unless emigrants are aided 
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for five years; yes, if they can better their condition ; don’t 
know where they want to emigrate to; not unless they go 
to Africa; yes, to some part of the country where they can 
have good schools and all political rights; no, but select 
Christian colonists would do much good in Africa; am 
opposed to emigration of any sort; one of the worst 
policies for them; the worst plan ever devised for their 


Telief; am bitterly opposed to it; the present agitation is 


doing our people an untold amount of harm. 


A study of these statements leads to the conclusion that, 
throughout a large part of the South, the opportunities of 
the colored people for advancement are fairly good, and 
that many of the best white people favor their advance- 
ment and are doing not a little to promote it, but that there 
are districts in which colored people suffer seriously from 
race prejudice, injustice, and oppression. 

If the testimonies could be weighed, the showing would 
be more favorable than from counting merely. Generally 
the more enterprising and intelligent find the least fault 
with the situation, and most positively attribute what is 
discouraging in it to causes in the people rather than to 
unfavorable circumstances. 3 

But that so many lack ability, determination, or intelli- 
gence to take full advantage of such opportunities as are 
afforded them, should not be regarded as a fault for which 
they are to be punished by leaving them to their fate, but 
as a great misfortune rendering more imperative the duty 
of extended, earnest, and persistent efforts to give them 
larger knowledge, nobler purposes, greater courage, and 
higher views of life. The field for such work is broad, the 
opportunities for it inviting, the demand most pressing. 
Neglect of it will be fraught with danger of unimagined 
evils to the colored people and to the nation of which they 
must remain a part. 


The Mission of Alonzo 
A Story in Two Parts—II. 


By Priscilla Leonard 


Anne took the young clergyman’s help so as a matter of 
course that it was wonderfully easy to offer it. He founda 
fluency, too, in delivering an opinion upon any subject she 
wanted which astonished him; while she, on her part, had 
come to depend upon him, quite unconsciously, for sym- 
pathy and advice about everything she was interested in. 
To be sure, Bob Whitney had helped her that winter to get 
up a set of germans, and Wilson Hitchcock and she were 
busy over a new dramatic club in which they were the prin- 
cipal movers ; so that she sawa great deal of these two 
young men also. But she found them too much given to 
foolish, complimentary commonplaces and too flippant as 
compared with Mr. Burnham’s simplicity and sincerity. 
And then dramatic clubs and germans, though gay and 
pleasant, were not, could not be, as interesting and absorb- 
ing as lifting up a wretched family into comfort and self- 
respect. The bond of effort in such a case was very strong. 
It was really necessary to consult about it every week at 
least, and many were the points discussed earnestly and at 
length by these two young enthusiasts. . 

“Do you know, Mr. Burnham,” Anne said, impressively, 
‘“‘T feel that the poor ought to help each other more than 
they do. Their utter lack of interest in their fellows is a 
very depressing fact. Now, you know, Mrs, Hudson can’t 
clean her house on account of her ill health. So I went to 
our washerwoman, who lives not very far away, and offered 
to pay her a little for going and cleaning up there once a 
week or so.” | 

‘A very good idea,” approved the pastor. “In that 
method—the utilizing of one worker to help another—there 
are great possibilities.” _ 

‘Yes, but she wouldn’t do it!” cried Miss Irving. ‘She 
said she wouldn’t be hired to clean for such people. She 
called poor Mrs. Hudson all sorts of names—said she was 
lazy and lying, and drank /—just think of it! I told her I 


was at that house nearly every day, and if Mrs. Hudson 
drank, I would know it; and she said I wouldn’t know it 
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if I were to see it! But that’s nonsense, because you are 
there so often, too, and you would know!” 

‘‘ Yes, of course,” assented Mr. Burnhan, rather thought- 
fully. He was wondering if certain peculiar symptoms, 
both in Alonzo and Mary Jane, which he had frequently 
noticed of late, might not possibly point to the same 
dreadful conclusion that Anne repudiatedso warmly. He 
remembered one morning especially, when Alonzo was 
lying asleep out in the shed, and he had found it impossible 
to rouse him to tell him of a new job he had found for him. 
Mary Jane had said it was “one of his spells, only wuss 
than usual.’’ And there were always several bottles standing 
round, but Alonzo called them liniment. After all, prob- 
ably it was liniment—how prone the human mind is to 
impute evil to the innocent! Here was he, a minister 
‘of the Gospel, a pfotector of the weak, a lifter-up of the 
fallen, ready to believe the stray gossip of a washerwoman 
against her neighbors! He set to work immediately to 
rebuke his own suspicions by reassuring Miss Irving as to 
their protégés, and succeeded so well ghat they planned an 
entirely new and most hopeful job for Alonzo—with the 
usual result ! 

As aforesaid, all these events are more or less mixed in 
the minds of the actors. Whether it was Alonzo who 
turned up first, drunk in prayer-meeting, or Mary Jane who 
went to market and never got further than the police cells, 
is not clearly remembered. It was all in the same week, 
anyway ; and Miss Irving has a clear.and vivid recollec- 
tion of the day she spent down in the Hudson dwelling 
with all the four children crying at once (especially the 
baby), and with astonishing revelations of dirt in every 
corner and on every surface, as she went about the house 
trying to set the chaos to rights. From the unguarded 
talk of the younger children in their parents’ absence, she 
also learned the amazing fact that they had been begging 
regularly in various parts of the town, and had reaped 
quite a harvest of money and food. She was almost ready, 
in the revulsion of her feelings, to give the whole thing up, 
when Alonzo, unshaven and voluble as ever, appeared 
upon the scene. ‘ 

“Miss Irving, I ain’t got no excuses to make for 
my pore wife. Mary Jane comes of a good family, but 
there’s times when the misery in her back is that bad 
she’s fairly drove to take a little whisky to stop it. For 
nine year, Miss, that woman ain’t tasted a drop, and jest 
one glass upset her. I mixed it for her myself, Miss Irving, 
and I’d ’a’ cut off my hand first ef I’d ’a’ knowed how it 
would have taken her. And now here’s these pore chil- 
dren motherless. The jedge, he’s a hard-hearted man. 
I’ve been a-pleadin’ with him. I said, ‘She’s a jedge’s 
daughter, jedge, and you ought to feel for her!’ But he 
don’t. He says to me, ‘Unless you kin get some one to 
answer for her I’il have to send her to jail.” And I went 
for Dr. Burnham, my best friend on this earth, but he 
wasn’t home. And then I says to myself, ‘ Miss Irving is 
a true lady, with a kind heart, and I’ll go to her!’ ” 

Here Alonzo fixed his steely eyes full upon Anne, and 
she felt that she was at his mercy. : 

“What do you want me to do?” she said, weakly. 

‘“‘ Ef you'll go see the jedge and answer for Mary Jane, 
them children will bless you.till their latest breath!” said 
Alonzo, waving his hand towards Lor’ann, who wept auto- 
matically at once. 

And before Anne knew exactly what it was that she had 
promised to do, she was on her way to the City Hall, 
trembling at the very idea of venturing into its unknown 
precincts, yet nerved to do all things to restore Mary Jane 
to her mourning family. It was with a wonderful sense of 
relief that, as she turned the last corner, she met Mr. 
Burnham, swinging along on a round of pastoral calls. 

‘“‘ Where are you going ?” he asked, joining her in the most 
natural way possible—he, who would have fled bodily 
before any woman he knew a month before ! 

“'To—to the City Hall, for Mrs. Hudson!” gasped 
Anne. She was almost ready to cry. 7 

** T’ll go with you,” said her pastor, reassuringly. And 
he did. It was necessary, since the responsibility for the 
Hudsons was half his, that Miss Irving should not be left 
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to meet the emergency alone. The experience was not 
pleasant. The cells were gloomy ; Mary Jane had hyster- 
ics; the policemen grinned ; the judge was severe. But, 
in the end, they rescued the prisoner, on condition that 
she should sign the pledge, which she did in the dingy 
official room of the Chief of Police. That functionary, an 
Irishman, and an acquaintance of Mr. Burnham’s, took 
him aside while Mary Jane was protesting her horror of 
drink to Miss Irving, and cautioned him kindly. 

‘“‘ Now, sorr, if that’s the young lady you’re keepin’ com- 
pany with, don’t you let her have nothin’ more to do with 
them Hudsons, for they’re drunken trash!” 

Mr. Burnham felt this friendly advice was most uncalled 
for. It discomposed him tremendously—and pleased him, 
too. The idea was baldly stated, but the suggestion was 
sweet. There was a protecting quality in his attitude to 
Miss Irving that he had never thought of assuming before 
as he put her in the car and told her to leave matters to 
him—that he would see Mrs. Hudson home. 
or so members of his congregation, meeting him as he 
guided Mary Jane’s uncertain footsteps toward her ex- 
pectant family, shook their heads and resolved to remon- 
strate with him at the first opportunity, wondering how he 
could look so cheerful in such embarrassing circumstances. 

They did remonstrate. _Everybody remonstrated. The 
whole church rose up and condemned the Hudsons, and 
blamed Miss Irving and the pastor for wasting effort upon 
them. Now, Anne Irving was a high-spirited young wo- 
man, femininely fond of her own way, and the Reverend 
James had a native obstinacy of his own; and this united 
opposition only drove them into a united support of the 
Hudsons to the last ditch. ‘They based the position upon 
high grounds. If religion and philanthropy were not meant 
for the poorest and most degraded, of what real use were 
they in the world? They stood to their colors ; they stood 
by their protégés ; and if Alonzo himself had not broken 
up their position, they would probably have been support- 
ing the whole family yet. 

The Crisis came in this wise. Miss Irving had a cold, 
which kept her in the house for three or four days, so that 
she could not make her daily visit of encouragement to 
the supposedly reformed Mary Jane. Mr. Burnham, with 
the best of intentions, could not find time to go and see 
the Hudsons more than once a week. And Anne had 
sent a five-dollar bill to buy flour and coal, since she could 
not come herself. Alonzo and his wife made a calcula- 
tion on three days of uninterrupted freedom. So far, so 
good ; but, in the oblivion of alcoholism, the hours fly 
faster than one reckons for. It was on the afternoon of 
the fourth day that Anne felt so much better that she 
decided to go and see poor Mary.Jane. She slipped on 
her wraps and went down to the house. She knocked on 
the rickety door, but there was no reply. Again and 
again, with no result, though she was sure that she heard 
voices within. At last, shivering with the chill wind, and 


her patience exhausted, she boldly opened the door, and 


stepped in upon an extraordinary scene. — | 

Mary Jane was standing by the stove, poising the poker 
in an attitude of defense. Her face was red and swollen, 
and her utterance thick, as she defied her husband to 
‘‘come on!” Alonzo, with both fists doubled up, was 
swearing at her with a volubility that fairly took Anne’s 
breath away. ‘Gimme the money!” he cried, snatching 
at the poker; then,:seeing Miss Irving, he winked his 
bloodshot eyes upon his wife, apologetically, and said: 
*‘ She’s drunk, Miss, and I’m tryin’ to get the money away 
from her—hic—fer the children !” 

“T ain’t drunk!” said Mary Jane, thickly. She laughed 
idiotically, and sank down on the dirty sofa, in her accus- 
tomed languor. 

But Alonzo’s blood was up, and he forgot his part. In 
a moment he had whisked away the poker from Mary 
Jane’s hanging hand, and grasped the greasy pocketbook, 
in which a few coins, the remnant of the five-dollar bill, 
yet lingered. His wife sprang at him with a screech ; and 
then the latent brutality of the drunkard asserted itself, 
andehe gave her a heavy blow in the face that sent her 
reeling across the room, screaming “ Murder!” and “ Help!” 


And a dozen 
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As he followed her, still striking out fiercely, Anne Irving 
threw herself in between them, and held him at bay. 
Brute as he was, he recoiled for a moment before the high- 
bred courage of the girl. But only for a moment; and 
where the next blow of his drunken fury might have fallen 
is problematical, for just at that moment the door opened, 
and the Reverend James Burnham’s tall figure filled the 
doorway. He had heard the screams, and now took in, 
instantly, the situation. It may have been unministerial 
—it certainly was brave, for Mr. Burnham was no pugilist, 
and Alonzo was a dangerous customer at that moment— 
but there seemed only one thing to do, and that was to 
knock Alonzo down then and there. It was a brief scrim- 
mage, but decisive. After Alonzo had measured his length 
upon the floor, his victor took him up, shook him until his 
teeth chattered, and pushed him down the cellar steps, 
turning the key upon him with a firm hand. When he 
turned to look about the room, Miss Irving was gone, and 
Mary Jane was in maudlin tears upon the sofa. Lor’ann, 
who had carried the baby upstairs, out of harm’s way, 
during the fight, was calmly emptying a black bottle out of 
the window, with such stolidity that the young man was 
rather ashamed of his own excitement. 

‘Here, Lor’ann,” said he, “take the key, and don’t let 
your father out until he is sober.” : 

*‘ Yes, sir; I won’t let him up till mornin’. He'll go to 
o— pretty soon. He allers does when the drink is in 

Lor’ann was so evidently used to her parents’ ways that 
the Reverend James felt no compunction in leaving her in 
charge. Besides, he wanted to overtake Miss Irving. . He 
almost ran in his eagerness to find her, but the street was 
empty in the twilight; she must have hurried away home 
—how outraged and discouraged, he could guess. He 
could not eat any supper, he was so anxious about her; 
and he was on Mr. Irving’s steps by eight o’clock that 
evening. Yes; she was at home; and he was ushered 
into the library, where a very woebegone young woman 
was sitting, curled up in front of the wood fire. 

“Oh, I thought you would come !” she said, impetuously. 
** And isn’t it dreadful!” The tears cametohereyes. ‘I 
never want to see them again! That horrible man! that 
miserable woman!’ She put her hands before her eyes 
and shuddered. .‘“‘ And we’ve worked and striven and 
hoped and fought for them so! and it’s no use.’ Oh!— 
oh—” and Anne began to cry, because she couldn’t help 
it—a good hard cry that relieved her shaken and discour- 
aged little heart, but which agitated poor James Burnham 
beyond what he could stand. The first thing he knew, he 
had both Anne’s hands in his, and his face close to her 
tear-stained one. 

‘‘ Never mind. My dear—my dearest girl—never mind ! 
Those miserable creatures aren’t worth it! Don’t cry so, 
Anne! Do you hear me, stop crying!” with such an 
accent of authority that Miss Irving meekly stopped, and 
said, in a very small voice: — | 

couldn’t help it! Please’”—with a burning 
blush—‘“ please let go my hands, Mr. Burnham !” 

Then—the Reverend James doesn’t remember what he 
said. But it was conclusive. And both he and Anne 
came to the conclusion, before the evening was over, that 
words were poor things, anyway. They also agreed that 
perfect happiness was possible in this world, after all, and 
that even their total failure to redeem the Hudson family 
_ had its alleviations. 

‘For you know, Mr. Burnham—” said Anne. 

‘‘ James,”’ said the person addressed, with no traces of 
former shyness. 

‘Well, James !’’ obediently—‘“ you know we never would 
have gotten acquainted anywhere but just there in that 
room. It came to be so natural to see you come in at 
that door, and feel that you were carrying half the weight! 
And this afternoon—oh! you were so big and so strong 
and so splenviid when you knocked him down !” 

Her lover smiled down upon her with an adoring sense 
of proprietorship. | 

“T shall not let you expose yourself to any such scenes 
again, dear,” he said. ‘I will attend to them in the 
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future. And, since I now represent you, it will be just 
the same as if you did it yourself.” 

Whether even such cogent reasoning would have kept 
Anne away from her undeserving protégés (toward whom, 
after all, she felt a certain sense of gratitude for her 
present joy) is a point which was never tested ; for the 
next day, when Mr. Burnham went down to rebuke and 
exhort—feeling rather shamefaced, to tell the truth, as he 
recollected that unministerial right-hander—he found an 
empty nest: the Hudsons had flown. The neighbors saw 
them leave in the early morning, and noticed that Alonzo 
had a choice specimen of a black eye; whereat they won- 
dered, and concluded that Mrs. Hudson had the stronger 
arm of the two. Where they went no man knew, except 
that the next year a Methodist church in New Jersey had 
a similar experience with a family answering to their 
description. As there are forty-four States in the Union, 
Alonzo has a long career before him yet. 

As has been said, however, if the Reverend James Burn- 
ham’s congregation did not approve of his championship 
of the Hudsons, they have never quarreled with that result 
of it which concerned their pastor’s marriage. It is won- 
derful how intimately at ease he has grown with them 
all, and how sympathetic and cordial his manners have 
become. Mrs. Burnham says he was always that way, 
only people didn’t understand him—but the general opinion 
is that what he needed was just a wife like Anne Irving. 

Yet—-one can hardly call it a moral, and still it obtrudes 
itself—if it had not been for that disreputable Alonzo and 
that wretched Mary Jane, all this happiness and usefulness 
would never, in all human probability, have come to pass. 
Whereat one takes heart and considers that all things, in 
this tangled world, have their uses! 


A New Way to Mount Photographs 


By W. K. Vickery 


Among The Outlook’s readers there are, I am sure, 
many about to commence a course of reading on Art. To 
such the following suggestion may be of use. 

You are studying Italian pictures, for instance. Italian 
photographs cost twenty-five or thirty cents each in this 
country, and measure eight inches by ten. Get as many 
representative subjects as you can afford; if not all at 
once, at different times through the winter. Do not mount 
them on boards or in albums, but get one mounting-board, 
twelve inches by fourteen in size, and gray in color. Lay 
one of your photographs on it, giving equal space all round. 
Then over it place a sheet of thick glass, and, lifting all— 
the board, the photograph, and the glass together—place 
them on a small easel. Put the easel where you can best. 


see it from your favorite seat, and change your photograph 


The weight of the glass will keep the 


every few days. 
photograph in position. 

The glass should be perfect, and the dealer of whom you 
buy it can have the edges rounded for you, so that it will 
not cut your fingers. 

Keep your photographs in a box or in a large envelope, 
and do not trust your friends to handle them, unless they 
are collectors like yourself. Not one in a thousand knows 
how to handle a photograph properly, and you can, with a 
little tact, contrive to show your treasures without permit- 
ting them to be injured. For French, English, and Ger- 
man photographs a different-sized board and glass may be 
needed. 

By this system you save the cost of mcunting and you 
save the room which mounted photographs need. Some 
mounted photographs become unsightly through warping, 
and friends, not as careful as you, leave their signatures 
@ la chinois—viz., impressions of their thumbs on the mar- 
gins. A greater advantage of the system is that you edu- 
cate your eye. Imperceptibly you come to know both the 
good and the bad points of a picture. It grows upon you. 
Its history impresses itself on your memory, and while it 
is on the easel it will be well to read the story of the artist 
and of the period and city in which he lived. Study the 
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subject of the picture, know the reason for everything in 
it. If it has a saint in it, see Mrs. Jameson; if a sinner, 
look up your history. Before you have replaced your first 
photograph with the second, you will have increased your 
capital stock of knowledge by large additions; and before 
a winier is over, you will know more about Italian art than 
many who read book after book on the subject; and, what 
is more, you will remember it better. 


What Children Read 
By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


Did you ever see a ‘‘pap-rag’’? It is a piece of soft 
cloth in which is tied up a spoonful of sugar. Be sure to 
leave the ends of the cloth so long that they cannot get 
into the baby’s mouth ; then lay him down, put the sugar 
end between his lips, and let him suck. It will keep him 
quiet for hours ata time. He will really enjoy it, for the 
taste is excellent and the sucking easy. You also will be 
tranquil and unmolested—fora season. Later onthe baby 
will probably die of starvation. The excellent milk you 
offer him will not assimilate. Or he will live a dyspeptic, 
whose food will chronically disagree with him—but he will 
have had such a pleasant babyhood ! | 

Do you exclaim at the ignorance and laziness of the 
‘‘ pap-rag ’’ method? I assure you that it is the one most 
in vogue in the literary bringing-up of children, even if, 
physically, it has somewhat gone by. 

Nine-tenths of the books written for children, given to 
children by loving relatives at Christmas and birthday 
festivals, provided for children by keen publishers with a 
good eye for the market, are mental “ pap-rags.”’ 

Were the children of previous generations Titans in 
intellect, and are those of the next pygmies? Ifnot, how 
can we accotnt for the pitiable change that has come over 
the juvenile reading public? Pope said that, until he was 
twelve, Waller, Spenser, and Dryden were his favorite 
poets. Most boys of twelve would now be considered 
prodigies if they were aware that the works of these worthies 
existed. When Walter Scott was ten, he was curled up-in 
a window-seat poring over “ Percy’s Reliques.” Some 
manly boys of ten—alas, how few !—now read “ Ivanhoe ”’ 
and ‘‘ Marmion ;” most of them prefer Oliver Optic. I lay 
this change, myself, to the ‘‘ pap-rag.” It is no longer the 
fashion for children to chew, mentally—they only suck 
sweet softness in indefinite quantities. This they do be- 
cause their parents and guardians are either too ignorant 
or too lazy to study the hygiene of literature. 

Some day we certainly must wake up to the ruinous 
effect of a long course of reading pretty little stories, nice 
for children ! Vulgar books, bad books, ill-written books, are 
all to be had, but they are seldom selected, and the danger 
from them is a trifle compared with the demoralizing habit 
of constantly reading books that can be taken in without 
a mental effort of the feeblest mind—-books which never 
awake the imagination, never arouse the fancy, never stimu- 
late intellectual curiosity—books which are neither milk 
nor meat, only “ pap-rags.”’ 

Suppose that, instead of ‘“ Percy’s Reliques,” a kind 
friend had supplied Walter Scott with “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy”! This is a pretty story, pleasantly written, and 
has caused the sale of an infinite number of velveteen 
knickerbockers and broad lace collars. It is adapted to 
the slightest mental capacity. Its colors are laid in 
broadly. Vice in the shape of a false claimant is promptly 
punished by being put into an illustration in which his 
knickerbockers don’t fit him, and virtue is as promptly 
rewarded by beautiful clothes and an elevation to the Eng- 
lish peerage. Can anybody fancy that on such a cud as 
this Scott could have chewed for long, happy days and 
years? Boys of the nineteenth century owe their ideal of 
the heroes of chivalry to Sir Walter. One of his proudest 
titles is “‘ the delight of generous boys.’’ But he wasn’t 
fed on any such diet as this and a thousand other “ pretty 
stories.” When he read, his mind worked. 


But work is what we are afraid of, apparently, for our 
children. 


If one of them shows an affinity for reading, 
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and is a girl, she is buried under “ Elsie Books ;” if a boy,. 
he is swamped in “ Brownie Books.” There was a time 
when a good, healthy boy read “‘ Gulliver’s Travels ” instead 
of the “‘ Brownies’ Travels,” and didn’t get a bit of harm 
from the coarseness of the book, and reveled in its racy 
wit, and took in, with blissful unconsciousness of the fact,. 
splendid lessons in his own tongue from one of its great 
masters. 

I asked a clever, cultivated man of forty the other day 
what book he cared for most asa little boy. He said: 
“ Pope’s ‘Iliad.’ I never had enough of it, and I love it 
now.” 

Painful as it may be to us to exact any mental effort 
from our children, they must make it at some time if they 
are going to college. Entrance examinations in English 
literature are now becoming general. Wouldn’t it, on the 
whole, be easier if a habit of reading things worth remem- 
bering were established ? 7 

It is possibie to begin to “ fit for college’? when a very 
little child—but not unless some one will take thought 
about it. 

I groan in spirit when I see the task before a boy and 
girl in the way of ‘‘ getting an education,” and observe that 
general reading is supposed to be no part of it. No one 
wants a lot of little prigs in the nursery, but children can 
have the beginnings of culture without priggishness. 

Have you children eight years old? Get “Tom Brown’s. 
School-Days.” Tell them in your own words the first three 
chapters, and then let them read—or, if necessary, read to. 
them the rest. ‘Tom Brown” is a part of the entrance 
examinations at one of our great fitting schools this year ; 
and ‘‘ Tom Brown ”’ read will be remembered ! 

Get “ The Tale of Troy,” done into English by Aubrey 
Stewart, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
is a charming, simple version of the Iliad, in beautiful 
English, fascinating reading for any one, delightful to a 
little child, as I know by experiment. Then follow it with 
stirring passages from Pope’s Homer. Get the volumes. 
of “ St. Nicholas ” containing Adam Badeau’s “ Great Bat- 
tles of the Civil War.” Skip all the “pretty stories” in 
the magazine—they really do not pay !—and read “ Sheridan 
in the Valley,” “Grant at Vicksburg,” ** Sherman’s March 
to the Sea,” “The Three Days’ Fight at Gettysburg.’” 
You will give infinite pleasure and get absorbed attention 
—and American history is part of the college ‘prelimi- 
nary examinations.” Have you seen “‘ Wordsworth for the 
Young,” edited by Cynthia St. John? Little children 
whom I know love this book. It is cheaply but profusely 
and prettily illustrated, and by and by ‘‘ Wordsworth” will 
be on the examination papers. 

But this is from the economic, labor-saving point cf view ! 
Think, on the other hand, of the stores of pleasure in Scott 
and Dickens and Cooper of the bended twig—if only a small 
boy’s mother will take time to “edit” them with him— 
telling, not reading, the story when it drags a bit. Think 
of the delight of a boy in Professor Palmer’s prose transla- 
tion of the ‘‘Odyssey”’ if he has had the “ Tale of Troy ” 
before it. We owe this pleasure to children. We owe them 
the training which will make them want real books. If 
they take pleasure only in “ pretty stories,” we must lock 
the bookcases and write across them the lines of the Nor- 
wegian poet Bjorstjerne Bjornson : | 

Close them awhile from me— 
Help me to /omg for thee. 


Convocations of Mothers 


One of the most hopeful indications of progress is that 
in these days of Conferences and Convocations there should 
be one set apart for mothers; a place where women of 
intelligence might come together for the purpose of receiving 
instructions, of exchanging views, of presenting difficulties 
to other mothers, so that experience might add to the world’s 
accumulation of knowledge. In October, in Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Kindergarten College, a Con- 
vocation of Mothers was called. It isimpossible for us to 
give the space to the programme that it deserves. Among 
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the subjects that will appeal to every mother were: ‘“ The 
Value of an Orderly Nursery,” ‘‘ The Value of Employments 
which Bring Out the Child’s Own Activity,” “The Vital 
Significancy of the Child’s Companions at this Period ” 
—that is,-the period when it is in the nursery; “ How 
Natural Things Affect the Spiritual Life of the Child,” 
“ Difference Between Kindergarten Gifts and Other Play- 
things,” “How Kindergarten Material can be Utilized 
by the Mother,” “ How to Develop Power in the Child 
Through Physical Training ;” “‘ Food : Its Moral and Intel- 
lectual Value,’ . “ Healthful and Unhealthful Activities,” 
‘“‘ Physical Advantages of Singing and the Effect of Music 
on the Child ;’’ “‘Mother Love: Its Geod and Possible 
Bad Effects.” It is slowly dawning upon our modern con- 
sciousness that when mothers’ convocations are a neces- 
sity of our complex life, when the subject of home and 
child training employs the best intelligence of each mother, 
there will be less necessity for the assembling of confer- 
ences to consider prison reform, or social purity, or the 
thousand and one other moral agencies which in too many 
cases distract and take from the home life that intelligence 
and vitality which should be devoted to it. 

Why are Good Government Clubs necessary? Because 
there is so little good government in the individual homes. 
Why is our public-school system all over this country what 
it is? Because mothers and fathers—good mothers and 
fathers—have been only partially interested in the subject 
_ of public education, or wholly indifferent to it. Why are we 
struggling with the question of morals in politics? Because 
the standard of morals has not been what it should be in 
our homes. No child is properly trained who is not trained 
to consider his relations to the outside world, his duty as 
a citizen, as a neighbor, his relation to all classes in the 
community. When he realizes that an individual vote is 
a public trust, he will use it properly. Every question that 
faces the American people to-day has its root in the home. 
Politics is—what? It is the management of public affairs. 
It will be moral or unmoral according to the standards of 
the people. Politics is always what the people make it. 
It is pathetic to hear public questions discussed as though 
they were something remote and apart from the individual 
life. Every public question to-day is the personal affair of 
every intelligent family. When every home in this country 
1s what it should be, there will be no need for a campaign 
of reform. There will be nothing to reform. It is not a 
dream, this ideal land, where the majority of men live up 
to their highest privileges as citizens; it is possible, and 
sometimes one is led to believe now probable, that the man 
who has a high ideal in which he believes actively, not 
theoretically, will struggle toward it, and the impulse of his 
own life will draw other men after him. It is not impor- 
tant to me what my neighbor’s attitude to life may be, but 
it 1s very important that my attitude shall be such that he 
will see in it only that which is good and which draws 
him from error towards righteousness. 


On the King’s Highway 
A Young Folks’ Story 


By Caroline A. French 
In Two Parts—lI. 


On August 20, 1776, in the little old red Flatbush school- 
house, on the King’s Highway, the pupils had been unusu- 
ally prompt and satisfactory, in spite of the oppressive 
heat. Only once had the forbidden Dutch? been heard 


1 The first person who taught English was Petrus Van Steenburgh 
I 

aad as all the scholars te the habit of speaking Dutch, it 
7 € management on the part of the worthy schoolmaster to make his pupils 
ee learning English use that language entirely. His rule was that no 
Scholar should speak a Dutch word in school, and if he did so he should be 
punished. In order to detect those persons, he had a pewter token about the 
tg of a dollar, which was given to the one who first spoke a Dutch word after 
“/ school was opened. He gave it to the next one whom he heard speak Dutch, 
it passed from one to another ; but the one in whose possession the token 
oh gg at the close of school appears to have been the scapegoat for the 
p> ole, for he was severely feruled on his hand by the faithful Petrus Van 
tc ca who took great delight in finding the successful operation of his 
ost ingenious device to detect the unhappy wight who spoke a Dutch word. 
Fring the period of the struggle for American independence the school in 
atbush was taught by Mr. Gabriel Ellison. He was an Englishman by birth, 


and was the first teacher who of Flat- 
D. (pages 119-120). 


bush, by the Rev. Thomas Strong, 
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during the morning, and it was already a quarter to eleven. 
o’clock ; it looked as if blundering Joris Van Kerk must 
that day meet the penalty of having the pewter dollar in 
his possession. But, no!—‘“ degrypelyk !” 

“ Begrypelyk ! Is it comprehensible / and from you, Ryck 
Boerum! Pure carelessness—but you have earned the 
dollar, and I fear merited the beating! Where were your 


thoughts, lad?” said the schoolmaster, glancing sharply at 


his favorite as Joris promptly transferred the pewter dollar 
to Ryck. “Of what were you thinking, Ryck Boerum, 
that your tongue should thus play you false ?”’ 

“I was thinking, Schoolmaster, of the word brought by 
my father this morning about General Washington.” 

‘¢ And what is the word?” asked Schoolmaster Ellison, 
still severely. 

“General Howe sent a letter to General Washington, 
hoping to conciliate him, but addressed it—” 

‘“‘¢ George Washington, Esq.’ Zzat is old news, Ryck 
Boerum,” interrupted Mr. Ellison, testily. ‘“ Either you have 
a bad memory or you have heard less than any other lad 
in this school of Kings County.” 

“Nay, Schoolmaster, neither the one nor the other; 
that happened July 14th. On the 22d General Howe sent 
a second letter by Adjutant-General Patterson, addressed 
to ‘General Washington, etc., etc., etc.’ Our General 
Washington again sent the letter back unopened, telling 
the messenger: ‘It is true et ceteras imply everything, but 
it is no less true they imply anything.’ ” 

“Hurrah! Bravo! Hurrah!” was here shouted, with 
comments in Dutch by nearly every lad present. “ How 
now, Schoolmaster,” said Ryck ; “to whom shall I hand 
my pewter dollar? I would not be selfish, and it seems to 
me full many a lad may now claim it.” 

“ Ay, lad, each shall have it in turn, and ”—here the 
clock slowly struck eleven—‘“ and the whacking therewith 
that he deserves.” 

‘Nay, Schoolmaster,”’ said Jan Rapalje, will all 
speak you free. We will take the will for the deed ; else 
the dinner will cool, and you, from overmuch exercise, 
bring no right appetite to the good vrow’s cooking. Is it 
not so, good Mistress “Ellison?” continued the laughing 
Jan, as the door back of the platform opened, and Good- 
wife Ellison appeared to learn the cause of the cheering. 
For in’ those days the people of Kings County provided 
a dwelling for the schoolmaster, only the front rooms of 
which were needed for school sessions. 

“You are a bold lad, Jan Rapalje. More respect for 
your elders would better your speech, but right you have 
this time, and now we will pray, as the law directs. 
“ Amen ” was hardly uttered when Mr. Ellison, still wear- 
ing his worsted cap and tassel and his figured calico gown 
of office, left his seat on the platform and drew near the — 
lads. ‘ What more said your father, Ryck?” 

“It is reported in New York, Schoolmaster, that Lord 
Howe will make no more overtures to General Wash- 
ington, and that we may now expect a landing on Long 


Island.” 

‘‘ Say they so, my lad?” 

“« Ay, and that General Greene is still too ill to command 
the Breuckelin troops, so General Washington has ap- 
pointed General Putnam to take command at once—a 
brave man, but knowing naught of the roads and ways of » 
the Island.” 

“ But the British can know still less of the roads,” said 
Jan. “I would like to be the guide for theirarmy! Guides 
they must have. / would lead them so they would be long 
in coming to battle!” | 

“When I ring the danger-bell, Jan, you can offer your 
services,” said the schoolmaster, sarcastically. 

“What wouldst thou, Ryck; likest thou not my plan? 
Willst mit ?” 

‘Nay, I could not lie with a bold face, Jan.” 

“Coward! Not for thy country? Pfui, Ryck! 
art a coward!”’ | 

‘Say not so, Jan!’ replied Ryck, with flashing eyes. 

“Shame! Hoot! Ryck’s no coward! Shame!’ Shame! 
came in a babel of voices, as the boys crowded around. 

“A brave man will do anything for his country—and he 


Thou 


; 
* 
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who is not brave is a coward. What wouldst thou a, 
Ryck Boerum ?” | 

“T know not, Jan, but I hope I might do my duty— 
what is right, a// that is right.” 

“Spoken like a man!’ said the schoolmaster, heartily, 
while a general murmur of approval greeted Ryck’s words. 
‘‘What can you more, Jan Rapalje, even with a lie to help 
you and your British army ?” 

‘To the Stookwaarder! which every man in Flatbush 
knows to mean jailer since last Sunday, when you answered 
the Dominie’s bet in preaching time.’’? 

Schoolmaster Ellison laughed. ‘The Dominie should 
not make bets in his sermon ; but I will now tell you, Jan, 
as Dominie told me, ‘Thou shouldst not answer back while 
I am preaching !’”’ 

_ The boys all joined in the laughter, and Jan continued : 

“Thy hand, Ryck, and thy pardon, too! Thou art a 
better lad than I, but not a bolder or a braver, I trow!” 

This conversation was long remembered by those who 
heard it ; for the words of Jan and of Ryck were empha- 
sized to those present by the events that followed. 


During the night of August 21 the danger-bell pealed 
out ominously. With the men who hastily gathered at the 
church and there heard that ‘“‘an order was issued com- 
manding the farmers on the west end of Long Island to 
drive away their cattle and take their grain, which had just 
been harvested, from their barns and stack it in the fields, 
that it might be the more readily destroyed,” were Jan and 
Ryck. The boys stood side by side, while their elders dis- 
cussed ways and means, determining how they could best 
obey orders and most efficiently protect their families and 
movable property. It was finally decided that the women 
and children, with all the valuables that could be trans- 
ported, should be sent into Queens County or Jersey. As 
sadly all wended the way homeward, Jan said, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ They will count us with the children, Ryck, but I 
shall stay here. Willst stay, too? Who knows ?” . 

“‘ Ay, I fain would stay; and I will, too, if Father and 
Grootje will consent.” | | 

At break of day work commenced in earnest. If spur 
were needed to further hard obedience and sad prepara- 
tions for departure, it was given by the sight of the intrench- 
ment which the American soldiers threw up across the 
King’s highway, and by the news that.a redoubt on which 
were mounted pieces of artillery had been put upto guard 
the main approach to Brooklyn. The boys were in a state 
of excitement. Jan, with difficulty, gained permission to 
remain behind with black Cato—at least until his father 
returned from escorting Elsie, Gertia, little Hans, and his 


mother to their relatives in New Jersey. But with Ryck | 


it was otherwise; Mr. Boerum deciding to remain himself, 
at least temporarily, in Flatbush, the escort of little Mar- 
' gritia and the grandparents devolved on Ryck; so Jan was 
left alone. 

That day General Howe effected a landing of the British 
troops, and one division under Lord Cornwallis pushed on 
to the Port, where they found the Americans so strongly 
intrenched that they fell back and encamped in Flatbush. 

The next three days were days of trial for Jan. Nearly 
all the inhabitants had forsaken the town; his home was 
occupied by officers who exacted many petty services at 
his hands; the petty tyranny of officers and soldiers, 
coupled with their ruthless destruction of furniture and 
property, aroused in him a bitter spirit of opposition. But 
within twenty-four hours after the occupation of the town by 
the British, he realized that he was a very helpless little 
rebel, who would best keep his sentiments to himself. But, 
strange to say, the very post he had coveted, as offering to his 
imagination the grandest opportunity for serving his coun- 
try, was thrust upon him. He had, from a little lad, been 


t Dating pas of the time that Ellison was chorister of the church, the Rev. 
Mr. Van Sinderen was pastor of the church. The Dominie was preaching in 
the Dutch language on the conversion of the Philippian jailer, and made fre- 
quent digressions from his subject. During his discourse at this time he said 
he would stake a wager that there was not one man in the church who knew 
the English of the Dutch word *‘ Stookwaarder.” This bet was several times 
repeated by the Dominie. At length Ellison bawled out, with a loud voice, 
sir!’ Mr. Van Sinderen, feeling somewhat mortified at this unex- 
The reply (for he wished to have given the answer himself). looked down on 

llison with some degree of scorn and said to him: ** You must never talk when 
i preach.’’—AHistory of Flatbush (page 122). 
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inclined te roam about. As he grew older he delighted in 
wandering over the swamps and meadows of Gowanus, 
New Utrecht, Flatlands, and Gravesend, until it was laugh- 
ingly said by the old people, “Jan Rapalje knows every 
tree in the woods of Flatbush, and every foot of land within 
Kings County.” 
The Hessian troops landed on the 25th, and the flower 
of the British army, under Lord Percy, Lord. Cornwallis, 
and General Clinton, was ordered to reach by a circuitous 
route the rear of the right wing of the Americans, com- 
manded by Colonel Miles, and stationed a. little to the 
eastward of Bedford,.on the Jamaica Road. As this wing 
was farthest from the main fortifications, it was hoped it 
would be least guarded. To carry out this order success- 
fully, guides perfectly familiar with the ground were indis- 
pensable.1 One Flatbusher, Tory in his sympathies, vol- 
unteered his own services and the names of a man and 
boy competent to guide the army. The name of the boy 
was Jan Rapalje. Bitter with resentment against the treat- 
ment he had received from the officers, and spurred on by 
the memory of his boastful words in the old red school- 
house, Jan consented, inwardly vowing that the British troops 
should not seasonably reach the appointed place if he could 
prevent them. The volunteer guide, an Englishman not long 
a resident of Kings County, knew but little about the cross- 
roads and nothing about the fields; the other man, a 
thorough Whig, went under compulsion, and really knew 
much less than Jan about the roads. In the preliminary 


interview with the officers on the afternoon of August 25 


Jan dissembled well, and no one suspected his hidden feel- 
ing. His word once given, he was placed under guard. 
Slightly before nine o’clock he was summoned with the two 
older guides before Lord Cornwallis, who spread out before 
them drafts of the county. Jan, in his ignorance, had not 
for a moment dreamed the British could have maps of the 
roads, and too late perceived, with a sinking heart, that he 
could not lead the British army far astray. Lord Corn- 
wallis pointed out on the map the route he had decided to 
take as far as Schoemaker’s Bridge—namely, to march first 
to Flatlands village, then, by way of Flatlands Neck, to the 
Bridge. Thus far no particular attention was paid to Jan, 
who began to hope he might not be called on. 

At Schoemaker’s Bridge a halt was ordered, and Jan, 
who had during the march decided what he would do and 
what he would not do, was summoned to appear before 
General Clinton. 

‘*¢ Now, my lad,” said the General, ‘‘we have need of 
your knowledge of the fields; we count on you to lead us as 
quickly as possible over the best ground to the Jamaica 
Road.” 

‘‘ T fain would reconnoiter first,” said Jan, with a pale face. 

“If yon men,” indicating the guides, ‘‘speak true, lad, 
you have no need to reconnoiter in order to do what is 
required of you this night. I would neither be unkind nor 
unjust,” added General Clinton, sternly, “ but I distrust 
your request.”” Jan was silent. 

“ And, hearken, boy, this is no child’s play. Lead my 
men wrong this night, your life pays the forfeit !” 

‘“*T shall not misguide the British army,” said Jan, after 
a short pause. ‘“ Have no fear! Ye can go vorwarts 
without Jan Rapalje!’’ 

“What mean you, lad ?” thundered the General. 

Jan was as white as death, but he never flinched. 

‘*T mean ye have nought to fear from my guidance, for 
I’ll not guide 

‘The rope’s end may change that decision. 
yon lad have twelve blows!” 

The flogging was administered, but Jan, with back lacer- 
ated and bleeding, stoutly declared: “I'll not guide ye an’ 
ye shoot me !” | | 

‘‘ Bind the arms of yon lad behind his back and give him 
in charge of Captain Lyman until further orders,” com- 
manded General Clinton, who then summoned the other 
two guides, gave therm solemn warning, and the march was 
resumed. 


Order that 


' They [the British] were on this occasion aided by certain guides, who con- 
ducted them till they reached the point of attack. It has been said, in defense 


of the conduct of these persons, that they were forced to act in this capacity, 
and that their lives were at stake.—Aiistory of Flatbush. . 
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For the Little People 


Old Widdle-Waddle 
(The Cricket) 
By Herbert Randall 


Old Mr. Widdle-Waddle, 
He has a fiddle-faddle, 
And plays on it the livelong summer day ; 
In marshes, woods, and meadows, 
Sunlight and ferny shadows, 
There he sounds his sweet, weird, fiddle- 
faddle’s lay. 


When bees have left the clover, 
And spicy winds blown over, 
All through the yellow, mellow, waving 
grain ; 
Where blooms the periwinkle, 
And down where sheep-bells tinkle, 
You can hear his fiddle-faddle’s mystic 
strain. 


But when the days get dreary, 
Old Widdle-Waddle, weary, 
Lays by his summer music and his bow, 
And gets his things together, 
Then watches for cold weather, . 
And the oak-leaves rustle low to let him 
know. 


The wintry blasts can hover, 
For he is under cover, ; 
Down in his earth-home snuggled up from 
harm ; 
A soft bed in the middle, 
He cuddles with his fiddle, 
And the snowflakes sifting over keep him 
warm. 


Nonsense Stories 
II.—A Birthday Party 
By William F. Seward 


WThe birthday party was a great success. It 
really wasn’t anybody’s birthday, but that did 
not make any difference. There was not quite 
pig enough to go around, but Jeddy ate till he 
said his stomach was crowded, and told Teddy 
he would be a great deal happier if he didn’t 
eat so much that he positively could not eat 
any more. Teddy thought this was pretty 
hard, as he had furnished the pig, but tried to 


think it was all for the best. 


“Now we will have a dance,” said Jeddy, 
when the pig was all gone. 

“But bears can’t dance,” cried Reddy and 
Teddy. 

“Oh, yes, they can. I’ve heard of a bear 
who earned lots of pennies by dancing ; he trav- 
eled all through the country, and then got a 
place in a museum where children fed him pea- 
nuts,” said Jeddy. “I’ll show you how. I’ve 
eaten so much that I can’t dance, but I'll show 
you. And then you can earn pennies and buy 
peanuts.” Then Jeddy made his brothers jump 
on a shelf in the cave while he covered the floor 
of the kitchen with the hot coals where the 
little pig had been roasted. 

Then he jumped up on the shelf himself and 
tickled and pushed his little brothers, poking 
them, too, with the hot shovel till they jumped 


down on the hot coals. 


“‘Now dance,” roared Jeddy. “It’s great 
fun,” and he sat on the edge of the shelf so his 
brothers couldn’t jump up, and he had stuffed 
up the door so they couldn’t jump out. 

My, how they danced! Sleepy little Reddy 
had never been so wide awake in all his life 
before, and Teddy hadn’t exerted himself so 
much even when he was running away from 
Deacon Badger. | 

“Keep it up, keep it up!” roared Jeddy 
when he sawhis brothers were not dancing so 
hard, for the hot coals were cooling off a little. 
“Keep it up; it’s splendid fun. I'll get more 
coals if you like.” | | 

“ No you don’t! no you den’t 
come down here if yeu dare!” : 

Then the coals got cold, and the dancing 
had to stop. 

“ Oh, it was for your own good,” said Jeddy, 
as his brothers sat scolding at him and their 
singed toes that evening, after the pig had been 
all eaten. “It was for your own good. A 


You just 


bear will never learn how to dance unless he 
has to, and hot coals are the very best kind 
of a has to. Besides, you ought to be ay 
grateful to me for getting you off froma scold- 
ing from mother when she came home and 
found the house mussed. I told her that 
some sort of an accident had happened, and 
that I had kept the house from being burned 
down.” And Reddy and Teddy were so grate- 
ful to Jeddy because he had saved them from 
a scolding that they forgot all about their 
singed toes. 

And persons who have-seen a bear dance 
know that he always acts as if only hot coals 
or something worse would make him dance. 
Bears have always danced in that. hard-working 
way ever since Jeddy thought of the hot coals. 


Katharine 
By Grace Thompson 

She is such .a darling little girl! I do not 
know her. The children call her Katharine. 
The reason I know she is a darling is that 
when she comes out of the house in her crim- 
son coat and hood all the other children cry 
out joyfully, “Here's Katharine!” and they 
rush to meet her. Then another reason [ 
know she is a darling child is because she is 
so good to her dolls. When she puts them 
in the carriage, although there are three, sbe 
is careful to put them in so that they are not 
crowded, and cold days she covers them up 
so tightly that [ am sure they cannot take 
cold. The other morning she brought out 
one doll without her coat or hat. She put 
her in the carriage and rolled her up and down 
the walk. The other children were with Kath- 
arine, but I noticed she watched her doll; then 
in a few minutes, “I must take her right in; 
she needs her coat,” I heard her say. 

We have a stray cat in our block—a dear 
cat, who, in spite of her homelessness, keeps 
so clean and fat. She is such a cheery cat. 
Katharine is just as kind to the cat as she is 
to her dolls, and feeds her every day. 

There she is now, I am sure, for I hear the 
children running, and the cat has come down 
the stoop opposite with a glad “mew.” Yes, 
there she is, all in crimson, her cheeks glow- 
ing and her doll hugged closely to her. 

Such a tiny girl, but she has made all the 
children happier and better-mannered just 
because she is so happy and well-mannered 
herself. 


Poor Bunny 


There were a number of children together 
this summer in a wild mountain place, and 
they all loved animals. One of them, a little 
boy, caught a rabbit, a tiny white rabbit, and 
put it in a box on the piazza of an unoccupied 
house. The next morning all the children 
were busy gathering grass for the rabbit. I 
was invited to see the rabbit, and found him 
almost smothered under the grass that had 
been thrown into the box. The poor little fel- 
low could not eat, his house was so filled with 
food. The children were persuaded to take 


some of the grass out and not to talk so much 


to the little wanderer from the deep woods. 

The next morning I found him fagain very 
uncomfortable because his food filled his 
house. 

Finding that the dear little fellow was in 
danger of being killed by mistaken kindness, I 
tried to persuade the kind-hearted little owner 
to let the rabbit run back to his home in the 
woods. But the boy’s eyes filled with tears, 
and he said he loved Bunny so dearly that he 
could not let him go away. 

Whitey, for that was his name, was to be- 


come a member of the community, and so he 


must be made comfortable. 

He must have a house with a window at the 
side that would permit him to see the growing 
grass, and he must have a yard to play in; he 
must have room to run about; and how was 
this to be accomplished ? Now he was ina box 
high and narrow, with some loose slats laid 
across the top, on a piazza high from the 


ground, dark, and very unsuitable for a dweller 
in the woods. 

Each day ‘the promise was made that 
Whitey’s house should be built under some . 
bushes on the ground, and that he would 
have a large yard fenced in with a wire netting 
over the top, so that no dogs could get at him, 
or wild beasts from the woods—for it was a 
wild country where this community had built 
its houses. The days went by, one by one, 
and each day the promise was made and 
broken, and Whitey lived in his house without 
windows or yard. 

One morning one of the little girls met me 
with a startled look in her face. “ Whitey 
is dead!” she whispered. We went to’ the 
box, and there, partly covered by the grass, 
into which he had evidently tried to burrow 
= night to keep warm, lay poor little Whitey, 

ead. 

The little owner was very sad when he came 
to the ugly box into which he had put the 
pretty rabbit to live. “I was going to begin 
his new house to-day,” he said, sadly. 

I remember another boy who last summer 
bought some rabbits. He built for each rabbit 
a house with a tight roof, and a big yard. 
The houses were built high from the ground 
on stilts like the lake-dwellers’ houses. The 
yards were sodded fresh about three times each 
week. The little houses, with their doors 
hung on leather hinges, and small, very small, 
windows near the roof, were painted red 
Troughs with water fresh two or three times 
a/day stood at the doors. On cold nights the 
houses were covered with pieces of old carpet. 

Every day the rabbits were let out into the 
big field, and when the garden things were 
used or stored in the cellar the rabbits hopped 
and jumped in the garden. At first when they 
were given their liberty each rabbit had an 
attendant, but after a time they learned their 
names and would come when called. They 
came back to their house and waited to be 
lifted into their yards. There was no ques- 
tion about their happiness, for they grew more 
lively and fat each day. } | 

You can make even the wood folk happy 
if you do the right things for them. 


The Runaway Horse 


That horse must have been astonished. He 
was frightened and running away. He tore 
along the street, with a lot of boys and men 
running after him and screaming “ Whoa!” 
I did not wonder that he kicked until he had 
torn himself loose from the wagon, and then 
ran faster than ever to get away from the 
screaming crowd. There, right in front of 
him at the corner, was an open door. Per- 
haps if he got in there he could get away from 
the crowd. He turned quickly and dashed 
through the door. There was an awful‘crash. 
He turned about, still more frightened, and 
there was another awful crash. The horse 
wasina crockery store. The clerks ran at him. 
He tried to get out, but every move he made 
was followed by the crushing and grinding. 
He kicked up his heels and knocked over a 
table; this gave him more room, and he turned 
and got outdoors, where he faced the screaming 
crowd. Poor fellow! He was trembling and 
so bewildered that he did not know which way 
togo. Some one caught him and held him until 
his owner came up. [lis owner patted him 
and spoke soothingly to him, as if he under- 
stood just how he felt. 

But the owner of the store! I walked down 
the street and left him talking. He acted 
as if the dear horse had started out to get into 
his store and destroy things, and the horse 
looked over his shoulder as if he would like to 
explain to the angry man that he did not mean 
to harm him, and that his dear master, he 
knew, would pay for the mistake he had made. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
— Coleridge. 
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Renan’s History of Israel * 


With the fifth volume, which includes the period of Jew- 
ish independence and Judea under Roman rule, Renan’s 
“‘ History of the People of Israel” is complete. It is hardly 
possible to say anything of the author’s merits or of his 
defects that has not been often said before. He is amply 
equipped as a Semitic scholar, and endowed with the criti- 
cal faculty in a high degree. At the same time he is 
incapable of appreciating the deeper moral truths and feel- 
ings. His conception of God, so far as he has any, is 
deistical. He lacks the note of downright earnestness and 
sincerity. He has a quick sense of the ridiculous, and his 
pages are enlivened by racy remark and banter. On the 
other hand, there is no lack of philosophic observation and 
sententious epigram. Renan is a most readable and quot- 
able writer. But there run through his pages the note of 
superficiality and the tone of skepticism, with a mannerism 
often theatrical. 

Among Renan’s best qualities is his realistic touch ; ¢. g., 
‘‘ Herod thus comes before us as a sort of enlightened 
khedive, who sets up the opera at Cairo, patronizes what is 
unintelligible to his subjects and forbidden by the official 
religion, silences the murmurs of the orthodox because he 
is backed by Europe, and holds in his hands almost all the 
wealth of the country.” Again: ‘The author [of Ecclesi- 
astes| appears to us like a resigned Schopenhauer, far 
superior to him whom a cruel fate sentenced to live at 
German /adbles d hote.”’ 

The annals of the period covered by this volume afford sad 
reading. The two centuries of Judaism before Christ are, 
as the author says, “‘a tissue of crime and baseness.”” The 
Renanism of the narrative makes it fair reading, as wine 
sauce makes some dishes palatable ; ¢. g., ‘“‘ The poor good 
man, feeling himself beloved by God, looks on himself as 
an aristocrat, and cannot believe that the world is organ- 
ized in the interest of sinners. He thus becomes a dema- 
gogue through a very logical train of ideas.” Again: 
‘‘ Allegory . . . is almost always a sort of revenge taken 
by a free conscience oppressed by a revealed text.” Again: 
‘It has only been by help of hell that human nature has 
been dragged up to a certain degree of morality. Alas! 
poor thing !” 

Renan has a hearty admiration for the Jew, while acknowl- 
edging that he has justly provoked animosity by his intoler- 
ant spirit. He holds that “the Jew is by nature a demo- 
crat ;” “the Israelitish element has in our day become, in all 


countries which contain it, a great factor in progress and 


reform ;” “the mission of the true Jew is to do the work of 
God in spite of his priest ;” “almost always the Jewish 
advocate is found to be the defender of the free conscience ;” 
the Jews are “ gifted with the intensest moral feeling that 
any people ever had.” It seems, however, to be “ the mod- 
ern Jew ’—the reformed Jew, perhaps—with whom Renan 
most sympathizes, of whom he regards Ecclesiastes (whose 
book he calls “ one of the most original and delightful that 
exist in any language ’”’) as the pre eminent type between 


whom and Heinrich Heine “there is but one half-open 


door.” He sees that the nation as a whole was Pharisaic, 
“a religious Jourgeoisic,”’ with its “ materialistic priest, most 
scrupulous in outward deportment, while secretly owning 
the vanity of the worship which he conducts, and in whose 
emoluments he shares ”—the Sadducee, an “ undying type.” 

The keen sense and delicate touch which Renan’s criti- 
cism exhibits sometimes seem to be under the spell of a 
Strange perverseness. St: Paul, in making up the offer- 
ings of the Gentile churches for “the poor saints” at 
Jerusalem, chose, for personal reasons, to have them go in 
custody of others than himself (cf. 1 Cor. xvi., 3, 4, and 2 
Cor. viii., 19-21). This trusteeship, Renan says, St. Paul 
makes to “glitter before the eyes of his catechumens as 
an unexampled favor, and uses it as an inducement to 
increase his collection.” It is strange to find on another 
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page that “the werks of the ancient prophets are a per- 
petual outcry against the injustice of Iahveh, who com- 
mands virtue and promises to it every reward, but then 
gives no reward.” Less obviously but equally perverse is 
his opinion that Gnosticism, that “ sickly exaggeration, 
as he calls it, of the Judzo-Alexandrine theology, “ created: 
for Jesus a peculiar place, which-has had sanction since In 
its adoption by the human race.” His notion of “the 
abyss made by monotheism between God and the world ” | 
evinces the deistic conceptions which vitiate his religious 
thought. He nowhere has a glimpse of the truth that the 
uniqueness of Christianity is its new conception of God. 
Undoubtedly Christianity was from the first.a social as well 
as a religious movement—‘“ to the poor the Gospel is 
preached ;” but it is a huge blunder to look for its roots in 
the apocalyptic visions of the Book of Enoch, and to say, 
with Renan, “ the two characteristic traits of Jesus [were] 
his belief in the near end of the world, and his hatred of 
the priesthood.” 

Taking Renan as the great Apollo of a school of critics, 
we hold the pervading falsehood of Renan’sm to be its 
attempted divorce of morality from religion. It holds 
religio to be an illusion, however indispensable, rooted ip 
credulity, and flourishing by imposture. The wise man 
looks on, and smiles, or sneers, while he remarks, ‘“ The 
rudest means of flinging dust in the eyes of so foolish a race 
must not be neglected. For this imposture is the neces- 
sary vehicle of great moral truths. It will dissolve, but 
they will abide.” A civilization founded on reason and 
liberty will ‘take its place,’ and “last forever.” The ver-— 
dict of history has already pronounced on the futility of 
such expectations, and we need not point it out. It is, 
however, no small concession that the irreligious critic 
makes when Renan admits the reality of Jesus’s life, the 
historicity of his portraiture in the Synoptic Gospels, and 
the substantial authenticity of his discourses as given by 
St. Matthew. We do not wonder, then, that, with grand 
inconsequence he concludes his sketch with the doxology, 
laus et gloria Christo !”’ 


Quickly following Mr. Jackson’s admirable book on the 
Samoyads comes Mr. Aubyn Trevor-Battye’s /ce-Bound on 
Kolguev. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) This last chapter 
in the exploration of Arctic Europe, and this first chapter of 
the natural history of Kolguev, is well illustrated and indexed, 
and there are admirable maps. Like Mr. Jackson’s book, Mr. 
Trevor-Battye’s is a description of a strange and interesting peo- 
ple and of a strange and almost unknown country. The de- 
scription appeals directly to the general reader, since most of the 
scientific results of the expedition are relegated to a separate 
part of the book. The author’s style, while rarely brilliant, is 
always simple, accurate, well restrained, and pellucid. The 
island which forms the subject matter for the book lies fifty 
miles from the coast of Arctic Europe, and is the only island in 
that part of the Arctic Ocean known as Barents Sea. Of course 
the ice keeps away many an intending navigator, but Mr. Trevor- 
Battye finally defeated the enemy and reached Kolguev. Some 
time after landing, being short of coal and the ice threatening 
to overwhelm the party, the boat which had brought them thither 
was obliged to hurry away, leaving the explorer and a friend on 
the lonely island. Their life was indeed a solitaryone. Their 
wanderings are well described, their hunts for birds and animals, 
their observations of the sky, climate, icy rivers, geology, and 
other natural features. Above all, however, we find interest in 
the description of the Samoyads, that nomadic people in the 
extreme north of Russia about whom we are just beginning to 
learn something. The island Samoyadsare compulsorily affili- 
ated with the Greek Catholic Church, but it is many years now 
since any priest wasthere. They are practically prisoners, since 
they have no boats which could venture across the fifty miles of 
sea. One of the distinguishing characteristics of this people is 
family affection. The explorer tells us that he never saw 2 
single instance of anything approaching a family quarrel, nor 
did he ever know a Samoyad to lose his temper. The Samoyads 


.at Kolguev are like their brethren of the mainland in finding the 


Russian language a difficult one; they always mix it up with 
words of their own or corrupt it to a pronunciation easier to 
themselves. They are wonderfully handy sailors, successful 
hunters and fishermen, and admirable workmen with such tools 
as they understand. Their great curse is also the curse of many 
another Northern people, and Mr. Trevor-Battye assures us that 
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unless the Russian Government shall make it a criminal offense to 
give them spirits the Samoyads aredoomed. The book is distin- 
guished by superb paper, print, and binding. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. (New York) have published, 
in sumptuous style, Border Ballads, with an introductory essay 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, and twelve etchings-by Mr. C. O. Murray. 
The volume contains twelve of the greater Scottish ballads, 
‘Thomas the Rhymer,” “Tamlane,” “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” «‘ Clerk Saunders,” “ Sir Roland,” “ The Demon Lover,” 
“Love Gregor, or the Lass of Lochryan,” “ The Twa Sisters 
o’ Binnorie,” “Helen of Kirkconnel,” “The Twa Corbies,” 
“ Edom o’ Gordon,” and “ The Douglas Tragedy.” When 
Bishop Percy and Allan Ramsay collected ballads the author- 
ship was generally attributed to the “old minstrels.” Nowadays, 
_we have a “comparative study ” in this as well as in other sub- 
jects. Mr. Lang tells us that the first hints which led to such 
study were given when the Scandinavian and other popular 
ballads began to be published at the end of the last century. It 
was soon seen that many orally preserved poems of Europe 
closely resembled each other in style, in ideas, and even in 
sequence of incident. The conclusion seems to be, then, that 
popular poetry is only a branch of folk-lore. Mr. Lang claims 
for the Scottish ballads a high relative merit as compared with 
the English. He says that this is explained partly by the more 
romantic character of a mountain-dwelling people, partly by the 
circumstance that the Scottish ballads were collected from oral 
recitation, while those of England, collected from published 
leaflets, had passed into print through the deadening hands of 
the very lowest literary hacks. We are glad to note that Mr. 
Lang avails himself of the aid of our distinguished American 
scholar, Professor Child, of Harvard. | 


The Riverside Press, which has rendered so much genuine 
service to American literature, has done nothing better in its 
- way than the publication of one-volume standard editions of the 
poets. The latest body of verse which has appeared in the 
Cambridge edition is that of Robert Browning. At first thought 
it would seem impossible to include in a single volume the entire 
work of Browning without imposing upon the hand of the reader 
too heavy a burden; but, without any sacrifice of clearness of 
type, the publishers have succeeded in making an octavo of over a 
thousand pages of very comfortable weight. It is true the paper 
is thin, but it is also opaque, and the text stands out on the 
double-column page with entire distinctness. Like its predeces- 
sors, this volume is notable for intelligence and completeness of 
editorial treatment. It not only contains the entire poetical 
work of Browning, but also reproduces his essay on Shelley, 
and it furnishes a biographical sketch, a series of notes, and 
complete indexes of titles and first lines. The volume is very 
appropriately prefaced by a new portrait of the poet, and the 
title-page is enriched with a vignette view of Asolo, which 
Browning loved so well, and which all his readers have come to 
know so well. The verse in this volume is, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, arranged in chronological order. Very many of the 
poems are prefaced by head-notes giving interesting information 
with regard to their origin; and the whole volume, in its com- 
pleteness and dignity, seems to us quite above criticism. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


Mr. Samuel H. Scudder’s “ Butterflies of the Eastern United 
States and Canada” is one of the most creditable pieces of 
scholarly work in its department which the country has pro- 
duced. It is, however, a very elaborate and expensive work, 
and is addressed to specialists in its department. From this 
Jarger work Mr. Scudder has wisely made a selection of papers, 
which have been divested of technical detail, revised to date, and 
issued together in an attractive volume under the title Fraz/ 
Children of the Air: Excursions into the World of Butter- 
Jites. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) It is a great pleas- 
ure to note the publication for popular use of material which 
bears on every page the stamp of exact observation, of thorough 
knowledge, and of intelligent arrangement. 


The admirable new edition of the novels of Tourguéneff, which 
are in course of publication from the press of Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., has recently received the addition of A Sportsman’s 
Sketches,in two volumes. Readers and students of the Russian 
novelist know the great part which these sketches played, not 
only in the development of Tourguéneff, but in the history of 
modern Russia. In their clear and dispassionate reports of 


social conditions Russia came almost for the first time to self-~ 


consciousness. This edition is eminently satisfactory both as to 
its form and its typography. — 


_ The addition of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales to the River- 
side Literature Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) fur- 
nishes another opportunity of calling attention to a collection of 
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books which, so far as our observation goes, contains nothing 
but good literature, and which supplies, therefore, the very sub- 
stance and material of sound education. : 


Literary Notes 


—Dr. Geikie’s “ Life of Christ ” has now been translated into 
Russian, and M. Pobiedonostzeff, the Imperial Censor, has 
caused its adoption as a text-book in all the Church middle-grade 
schools. 

—The new novel, “ Sir George Tressady,” by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, which has already begun in the “ Century,” is laid in the 
England of to-day. We are introduced into a world partly that 
of the English country-house, partly industrial, and there is to 
be an interesting reappearance of some of the characters of Mrs 
Ward’s early novels. 

—There are several new magazines this autumn. One of 
them is called “ The Pocket Magazine.” It is issued by the 
F. A. Stokes Company, and is of a size convenient for an over- 
coat pocket. Its list of contributors includes the names of 
Messrs. Rudyard Kipling, Stanley Weyman, Conan Doyle, Bran- 
der Matthews, Miss Wilkins, and Miss Jewett. Its editor is Mr. 
Irving Batcheller. The “ Colonial Magazine” is another new 
venture; it will be published monthly by Messrs. Bosworth, 
Hyde & Hyde, of New York. It is devoted to the interests of 
the patriotic organizations of America. It is well printed and 
well illustrated. “The Progress of the World” is an illustrated 
monthly magazine, published at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Its manager is Mr. James B. Best. His aim is to make 
it a journal of real merit. Another of the new papers is called 
‘“ The Looker-On.” It is devoted to musical, dramatic, and 
literary topics, and will be published monthly in New York City. 
Among its contributors are Messrs. H. E. Krehbiel, Henry T. 
Finck, and William Foster Apthorp. A fine portrait of the 
Polish pianist, Paderewski, by Mr. Gribayédoff, appears as the | 
frontispiece of the first number. 

-—The lamented death of William Wetmore Story marks all 
but the disappearance of the Roman colony of distinguished 
foreign artists. Says the London “ Chronicle :” 

Mr. Elihu Vedder now must be almost the only painter of note who has 
remained true to the sadly resurrected city. Twenty-five years ago every 
painter, sculptor, and architect went to Rome. Now there is each year serious 
talk of removing the French Academy. It is true that the Americans have 
lately started a school of architecture, but it would be rather difficult to say 
what the students are to study, unless the intention is to make archzologists 
of them. Though a good number of the pictures and sculptures still remain in 
Rome, the approach to the galleries is so dreadful—for example, the whole way 
to St. Peter’s is a howling wilderness, with oases of unfinished new houses fall- 
ing into decay, the Borghese is given over to bric-a-brac, and the heart of the same 
family’s garden made into a race-track—that one hardly has the courage to face 
the new Rome and its horde of scampering tourists. The old haunts of the 
artist have gone, or, if they exist, like the Greco, it is only that poor old gentle- 
men may tell you of the happier past ; or else the artistic ¢vat¢/orze are overrun 
by economical clerks and intelligent Americans who frequent them because 
they are cheap. Gigi’s is but a shadow of its former self. Scarce a well-known 
name is to be found in the Via Margutta, and even the alleged models seem to 
have deserted the Spanish steps. And lately we were told that it is onlya 
question of time before a roadway goes straight through the Protestant ceme- 
tery. Truly, the modern Italian has scourged Rome more terribly than all the 
Goths and the Vandals. 

—By the death of Signor Ruggiero Bonghi, Italy loses one of 
her mest eminent philosophers, politicians, and literary men. In 
his eighteenth year he published a translation of “ On the Beauti- 
ful,” by Plotinus, and a year later commentaries on Plato. When 
Bonghi was twenty years old, during the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848, he founded in Florence a paper called “ Il Nazion- 
ale,” but philosophy proved more attractive to him than journal- 
ism. During this period he made an important translation of 
the “ Metaphysics ” of Aristotle, and began a translation of the 
works of Plato. During this period he was also appointed Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Milan. In 1861 he began his active 
political career by being elected a deputy to the Jtalian Parlia- 
ment, where his eloquent speech, superb rhetoric, and consum- 
mate logic attracted immediate and lasting attention. Perhaps 
no speeches in the Chamber have been so well worth reading. 
The attractions of editorship claimed him thrice again: in 1863, 
at Turin, he edited “ La Stampa,” iater, at Milan, “La Perse- 
veranza,” and later still, at Naples, “« L’Unita Nazionale.” He 
was one of the most active among the Italian promoters of the 
separation of Church and State. From 1874 to 1876 he was 
Minister of Public Instruction in Minghetti’s Cabinet. Bonghi 
was the author of more than twenty volumes on politics, phi- 
losophy, biography, and literature, and the translator of over 
fifty. Perhaps his best-known work is his “ Ritratti Contem- 
poranei,” which has been translated into four languages, and in 
which we gain a valuable estimate of the careers of Cavour, 
Thiers, and Bismarck. 
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The Religious World 


It is the intention of the Pope to confer the 
honor of the Cardinalate upon Monsignor 
Satolli. Arrangements are being made to 
have the ceremony take place in Baltimore early in December. 
The biretta (the red cap of the Cardinal) will be brought from 
Rome by a member of the Noble Guard, and delivered to Mon- 
signor Sbarretti, Auditor for the Papal Delegation, who will con- 
sign it to Cardinal Gibbons at the time of the ceremony. The Pope 
has appointed Cardinal Gibbons to act for him, and Monsignor 
Sbarretti will act as Papal Ablegate on the occasion. Because 
of the distance from Rome, the ceremony of conferring the 
biretta will differ somewhat from that usually performed. It is 
customary for the Pope to send an Ablegate from Rome to carry 
the biretta, accompanied by a clerical secretary and a member of 
the Noble Guard; in this case he sends simply a member of the 
Noble Guard to carry the biretta, and Monsignor Sbarretti, 
being on the ground and of sufficient rank, is to act as Papal 
Ablegate. Monsignor Satolli will remain in this country after 
his elevation. His title will be changed to Pro-Delegate, but his 
relations to the Church here will remain the same as heretofore. He 
entered upon his duties as Papal Delegate to the United States 
three years ago. This advancement in rank, coming to him 
earlier than is usual with those holding similar positions in the 
courts of Europe, is recognized as a mark of approbation and 
appreciation by the Pope of his services in this country. 


Monsignor Satolli 
to be a Cardinal 


The Rev. Dr. William Chauncy Lang- 
don, who died in Providence, R. I., on 
Wednesday of last week, at the age of 
sixty-four, was graduated at Transylvania University, and was 
for a short time adjunct Professor of Astronomy and Chemistry in 
Shelby College, Kentucky. 
tice of patent law, but not long afterward entered the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, and soon went abroad. In Rome 
he founded the American Episcopal Church, and he served 
as its first rector. Returning to the United States, he was 
rector of St. John’s Church, Havre de Grace, Md., from 1862 
till 1866. In the General Convention of 1865 Dr. Langdon 
brought forward the subject of Italian Catholic reform, and he 
was sent to Italy in this behalf in January, 1867. While abroad 
he acted as the agent and instrument of intercourse between the 
bishops and clergy of the Church of England and those of the 
American Church and those members of the Latin churches 
who were inclined to reform. Dr. Langdon founded a church 


Death of 
Dr. W. C. Langdon 


in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1873, and was in charge of it until - 


1875. He published several books and pamphlets, and was 
a frequent contributor to many religious and philosophical pub- 
lications. His interest in all social and economic reforms was 
strong, and he was active in promoting the plan of Christian 
unity proposed by the Protestant Episcopal Church. He was 
Secretary of the League of Catholic Unity of which Dr. Shields 
was President, and upon the recent declaration of which The 
Outlook has commented. Dr. Langdon was a man of remark- 


able intellectual qualities, and was recognized as one of the 


ablest men in the Church. 


The American Inter-Seminary 
The iviscionary Alliance is the out- 
Missionary Alliance 

come of a movement among 

the students of Princeton Theological Seminary in 1879. The 
following year representatives from twelve theological semina- 
ries met and organized the Alliance, whose first convention was 
held October 21, 1880, at New Brunswick, N. J. At present 
thirty-six theological seminaries, representing ten different de- 
nominations, are connected with it. The aim of the Alliance is 
‘“‘ the furtherance of practical interests in and consecration to the 
cause of foreign and home missions on the part of theological 
students, both as prospective missionaries and prospective pas- 
tors.” The sixteenth annual Convention of the Alliance is to 
be held November 7-10 at Lancaster, Pa., where it will be the 
guest of the Reformed Theological Seminary of that place. A 
large number of delegates are expected, and an excellent pro- 
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gramme has been prepared. The opening exercises will be held 
in the Theological Seminary, and the address of welcome on 
behalf of the institution will be delivered by its President, the 
Rev. Dr. E. V. Gerhart. The welcome on behalf of the churches 
and people of the city will be given by the Rev. Dr. B. F. Alle- 
man, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church. On the evening of 
the first day a reception and banquet will be given to the dele-— 
gates in the Seminary. Among the speakers at the Convention- 
will be the Rev. Drs. G. E. Reed, President of Dickinson Col- 
lege; George W. Knox, a former Presbyterian missionary to 
Japan; Frank Dobbins, District Secretary of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union; J. Taylor Hamilton, Secretary of the Mora- 
vian Society for Propagating the Gospel; S. N. Callender, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church; H. P. Beach, a former missionary to China; J. R. 
Stevenson, a member of the Executive Committee fof the 
Student Volunteer Movement; George W. Schall, Secretary of 
the Lutheran Board of Foreign Missions; and Sheldon Jackson, 
General Agent of Education for Alaska. There will also be 
papers from representatives of three theological seminaries. The 
closing address will be delivered in the City Court-House by the 
Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher, President of the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore. Alli the other services will be held in the First 
Reformed Church, of which the Rev. Dr. J. M. Titzel is pastor. 
The Alliance is doing a commendable work in bringing Christ’s 
last message more vividly to the minds of the Church’s prospec- 
tive workers and Christians generally, and it is worthy of the 
prayerful support of all Christian people. | 


a ereree The third annual meeting of the Open 
and Institutional Church League will be 
held in the Holland Memorial Presbyterian 

Church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, November 12. Reports will 
be read from churches engaged in modern methods in church 
work. The problem of the support of free churches will be 
discussed by Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Frank Wood, of Boston. Dr. Josiah Strong will conduct a con- 
ference on “ The Institutional Church,” at which there will be 


addresses by the Rev. E. D. Burr and the Rev. Lawrence Phelps, 


of Boston, and an open discussion. In the evening there will 
be a platform meeting on the Free Church, with addresses by 
distinguished representatives from different parts of the country. 
All who work on Free Church lines, and all who sympathize with 
such work, are earnestly invited to attend. 


‘ The Militant Church ” is the name 
of anew religious organization which | 
began its work in Chicago on Sun- 

day, October 6. Its object is to fight evil at close range. The 
meetings will be held in Willard Hall, the auditorium of the 
Woman’s Temple, which is located in the heart of the city, 
where Sunday loungers and the ooze of the slums may be reached. 
Back of the work stands the Rev. Dr. John Rusk, who for sev- 
eral years past has been fighting evil at long range from the 
Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church. Dr. Rusk has long 
been restless under the restraints of an ordinary charge, and 
about two months ago he resigned. Almost immediately the 
new enterprise began to take form. Dr. Rusk interested a num- 
ber of other clergymen, notably the Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn, 
the Rev. Dr. W. R. Scarritt, the Rev. H. W. Carwardine, who 
took so prominent a part in the late Pullman strike, the Rev. 
George C. Moore, and others; and it was not long before the 
Militant Church had two hundred members, many of whom 
were active, enterprising young men. The work will attack 
some of the social problems of the day, applying wholesome 
Christian remedies. Some of its more prominent features will 
be a corps of physicians, which will receive and treat indigent 
patients and conduct a free dispensary ; a club of young lawyers, 
organized to see that the poor receive justice at the hands of 
the courts; a cooking-school for girls and women; a gold-cure 
institute for drunkards; and a social club for newsboys and 
bootblacks. “Dr. Rusk is at present chaplain of the United 
Boys’ Brigades of America, and he takes particular interest in 
the work of reclaiming children. The church will be wholly 
undenominational, and when it is able to have a home of its own 
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a building will be constructed in the neighborhood where the 
fighting is to be done, and the cost of a steeple will be put into 
‘medicine and food for the poor. There will be preaching on 
Sunday, supplemented by a large orchestra and a choir. Every- 


thing will be done to make the services practically attractive. ° 


The church will have an amusement bureau, giving frequent 
free entertainments, including lectures, musical performances, 
and semi-dramatic exhibitions. Dr. Rusk proceeds on the 
theory that a man should not be asked to give up one sort of 
amusement until a substitute is offered, and he believes that 
amusement is essential to healthy religion. His sermons and 
lectures will be illustrated with stereopticon views wherever pos- 
sible. Dr. Rusk made a mark for himself as a speaker and 
worker at Columbus and at Cincinnati, O. 


Statistics tell us that, while the Church to- 
day has in it about sixty-one per cent. of 
the employers, only about four per cent. of 
the workingmen are found there. With this fact in view, a new 
movement is being directed to draw and hold workingmen within 
the Church. The Christian Industrial League seeks to give 
within the Church that sympathy and helpfulness which many 
are finding in organjzations outside. Its object is best stated in 
the words of Article II. of the Constitution: “Its object is to 
organize the men of the Church, especially those who are engaged 
in industrial pursuits, and train them to do personal Christian 
work among their fellows ; to promote the domestic, social, and 
spiritual life of its members ; to promote patriotism, and encourage 
the faithful performance of all duties to the government ; to give 
help in sickness by providing watchers, nurses, etc., and encour- 
- age its members to join the Christian Industrial Benefit Associa- 
tion, the object of which is to provide for the temporal wants of 
its members and of family or friends in case of death.” Chap- 
ters of the League can be formed in any church or mission. It 
has two forms of membership. The first form applies to those 
who do not desire the sick benefit, and the second form of those 
who do desire it. The pledge of the members is as follows: 
*‘ Desiring to do all the good I can as a memberof the Christian 
Industrial League, I pledge myself to earnestly attempt some 
definite, positive work for the benefit of my fellows, and I will 
endeavor to be present at each monthly meeting and report con- 
cerning my work.” An especially good feature of the organiza- 
tion is the Benefit Association connected with it, by which 
members disabled by accident or sickness are helped. The 
officers of each chapter are President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Executive Committee. There are various com- 
mittees, as Lookout, Christian Work, Relief, and Social. Others 
may b2 appointed as provided by the by-laws of a chapter. The 
International President of the League is the Rev. David Allen 
Reed, of Springfield, Mass. The work is cordially indorsed by 


The Christian | 
Industrial League 


many pastors, among whom are the Rev. Drs. A. H. Plumb, 


I, J. Lansing, Justin D. Fulton, Edward Judson, Samuel W. 
Duncan, R. S. MacArthur, Charles A. Dickinson, Lyman 
Abbott, A. H. Bradford, J. H. Ecob, Philip Moxon, and many 
others. It is hoped that many churches may form chapters of 
the League. While chiefly intended for workingmen, it is also 
intended to provide a medium whereby professional and business 
men of wealth and ability may lend a helping hand to their less 
fortunate brethren. Information concerning the organization 
can be obtained by addressing The Christian Industrial League, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A letter from the Rev. O. H. Gulick 

to the “ Missionary Herald ” contains 
some items of interest concerning the 
missionary aspect of Hawaii. He says: “ Asa point where the 
waves of the two types of the race—the European and the 
Asiatic—meet and impinge upon each other, this little group is, 
from a missionary and humanitarian point of view, a very impor- 
tant position to be held for Christianity.” The annual associa- 
tion of the Hawaiian churches, recently held, had a much better 
attendance than last year, when some ministers were kept away 
by the feeling —their own and their people’s—caused by the over- 
throw of the monarchy. Some of the people opposed the attend- 
ance of their pasters last year. Now the political situation is 
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accepted, and most of the Hawaiian pastors are thoroughly loyal 

to the republic. Several missionaries have gone from the 

Hawaiian to the Gilbert Islands. The Rev. L. Mitchell, with 

his wife and two children, sailed on the Morning Star. Mr. 

Walkup sailed in his own craft, the Hiram Bingham, with two 

young men as lay assistants. Among the Japanese on the 

Hawaiian Islands there ire eleven preachers and evangelists, but 

two are soon to leave, and three or four more are needed. Sev- 
eral Japanese evangelists are employed among the thousands of | 
people on the sugar-plantations of Hawaii. Mr. Gulick says: 

‘I believe every Japanese who touches these shores is benefited 
in some degree by the Christianity that fills this land and that 
was brought thither by our missionary fathers.” 


One of the strongest arguments for total 
abstinence of which we have heard comes 
from the practical experiment of a number 
of workingmen in England. The question of total abstinence was 
being discussed in a meeting at the close of a lecture in favor of 
it by the late Mr. Silk Buckingham. A workingman arose and 
said it was very well for gentlemen like the Chairman or “a 
Parliament man,” but for hard-working men like himself to do 
without beer was perfectly ridiculous. In this sentiment a group 
of his friends concurred. The speaker then inquired: * Have 
you ever tried it? If not, how are you able to judge?” He 
then proposed to adjourn the meeting for a month, have the 
men try the experiment, and then come together and give their 
honest verdict. They agreed to do this. When the night of 
the second meeting arrived, the building was crowded two hours 
before the time to commence. When the meeting opened, the 
same workingman made an address substantially as follows: 
“We have kept our promise made one month ago, and from 
that time to this none of us have tasted intoxicating drink. We 
have continued to the end, improving sensibly as we have pro- 
ceeded ; gnd, as we had not been a single day or even an hour 
absent from work during that period, there were no deductions 
for lost time. So that, besides being stronger, healthier, and 
happier than we were before, we had each of us at the end of 
the fourth week from thirty to forty shillings more in our pock- 
ets than formerly. We rejoice, therefore, that we attended the 
first meeting, though we came to oppose it, and we mean to 
persevere as we have begun, and recommend all workingmen to 
follow our example.” 


Argument for 
Total Abstinence 


The “ Christian Register ” of September 

26 contains an abstract of a report re- 
_ ceived from P. C. Mozoomdar of his 
work in India. Our readers who heard the author of “ The 
Oriental Christ ” during his visits in this country will be glad to 
hear something of his work at home. His church has this year. 
celebrated its sixty-fifth anniversary, having been established in 
January, 1830. This anniversary was a time of great festivity. 
Morning and evening services, public meetings for lecture and 
discussion, with expeditions and feasts, occupied the time. Most 
of the proceedings were in the vernacular. There was one Eng- 
lish meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta, which was attended 
by fifteen hundred people, among whom was the Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott. The subject of Mozoomdar’s dis- 
course was “ The Relations of the Brahmo-Somaj to Other 
Religions.” He says: “ This festival is a season of hard work, 
but also of spiritual refreshing. I came from it-tired, yet re- 
freshed; weakened, though strong, successful, satisfied, and 
thankful.” On his return from America the Brahmo-Somaj 
Union was formed, in which various Brahmo leaders have 
joined, and everything has been done to promote brotherly feel- 
ing. The middle of February he started on a preaching and 
lecturing tour to the congregations of the Somaj. Returning to 
Calcutta, he again started early in April on an extended tour into 
northern India. At Lahore he organized a Brahmo-Somaj mis- 
sion, the object of which is to attract the young men of the 
Punjab. A boarding-house and reading-room have been opened, 
and a college is contemplated next year. The “ Register” re- 
quests further contributions to the Mozoomdar Mission Fund, 
which may be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. William Howell Reed, 
37 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Home Club 


A Wide Question 


Dear Outlook: May 1 ask for a little information 
on a matter of conscience suggested by an article in 
your number of September 14, 1895? You quote a 
recipe for ‘* Tomatoes 4 la Reform,” in which is used 
‘‘a wineglassful of white wine.” I would not in 
any way disparage any one who saw no wrong in 
using wines in preparation of food, but I should like 
to ask, as I have learned to value the opimon of 
The Outlook, whether I, as a wife and mother, am 
“stretching” a point in rigidly excluding from 
kitchen and table use alcoholics in any form? Per- 
sonally, I am fond of the flavor which wines and 
brandy add to many dishes, and my husband, accus- 
tomed to their use in his mother’s house, would see 
no harm in their continuance here, though quite will- 
ing, since I wish it, that they should be excluded 
from our cuisine. For the sake of the effect upon 
my children, am I doing something which may be 
even foolish? I was brought up with strict temper- 
ance principles, and have endeavored to adhere to 
them even in medicines, always finding myself and 
those under my care as well, if not better off than 
other families where liquors in medicine and cook- 
ing were unquestioningly admitted. 

Since your paper has given the recipe which I have 
mentioned, I feel that I can freely ask an answer to 
this troublesome question. R. 


The wise rule is to exclude alcohol from the 
home if the heads of the family agree. How 
far a wife has the right to compel obedience 
to her personal feeling is a most serious ques- 
tion. A mother should decide such a ques- 
tion for her children; a hostess should net 
offer temptation toaguest. Certainly a man’s 
home is his castle, and he should not be treated 
as an infant. As with every ethical question 
that affects the family, the decision of this is 
dependent on mutual desire to make the home 
life subject to rational liberty and wise preven- 
tion. Happily, in the majority of American 
homes a balance 1s struck. 


The Protection of Knowledge 


The whole question of sanitation must de- 
pend on public opinion. The best scientific 
knowledge enlisted in the service of the com- 
munity is wholly dependent on public opinion 
for the betterment and the enforcement of the 
laws. Expenses cannot be incurred that are 
extravagant in the estimation of the people. 

The cost of illness when estimated in money 
alone would, if generally known, convince the 
most obstinate of the value, economically, of 
health. Carefully prepared tables have been 
made by Professor Willetts, of Michigan, show- 
ing the mortality from general and specific 
causes for the past two hundred and fifty 
years. These tables show a corresponding 
decrease of the death-rate as a knowledge of 
the laws of health has increased among the 
people. Epidemics have been fewer and the 
death-rate lower. It is not the question of 
medicine and doctors alone, but that of the loss 
of wages, that counts in this problem of the 
cost of illness. Economy demands those con- 
ditions that are a protection against disease. 
The money loss of illness must be publicly 
recognized before public sentiment will equal 
scientific knowledge and communities protect 
themselves from ignorance and criminal negli- 
gence. 


The Ice Supply 


The Connecticut Board of Health has begun 
an investigation into the sources of the ice sup- 
ply of the entire State. Past experience has 
shown that ice can become a source for 
the spread of disease; several epidemics of 
typhoid fever have been traced directly to im- 
pure ice. Certainly even a low stage of civili- 
zation would demand that ice should not be 
taken from streams or ponds into which there 
is sewage drainage. There is a mistaken idea 
that freezing destroys the germs of disease. 
Thisisnot so. Careful scientific investigation 
has proved conclusively that typhoid germs 
are not destroyed by freezing. 

What Connecticut has begun should be fol- 
lowed by every State Board of Health. Logi- 
cally, the business of a health board is to pre- 
vent disease, not to discover its source after 
communities have been affected and property 
injured by an epidemic. When this view is 
taken by a greater number of citizens, the 
health authorities will be better supported, and 
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far more effective preventive work will be 
done. 


A New Organization 


An organization of women with a most com- 
prehensive name was formed about a year ago 
in Brooklyn ; it is known as the National In- 
dustrial Union. Its purposes as set forth are: 

First, to give women an opportunity to 
support themselves by furnishing them with 
employment suited to their abilities. 

Second, to counsel and encourage them to 
undertake business employment, with a view 
to financial independence. 

Third, to elevate household service by mak- 
ing it an object for young women of intelli- 
gence, good sense, and refinement to enter 
homes as helpers in all its various branches. 

The Union is supported by some of the very 
best women in the city, and its Organization 
Committee earnestly requests the co-operation 
of American patriotic societies, religious mis- 
sions, and King’s Daughters associations, and 
any other charitably inclined women’s clubs 
that sustain the same principles as the Na- 
tional Industrial Union. 


Comfort 


Generous care for the comfort of guests 
is the mark of a public host. This is espe- 
cially true in New York, where in many shops 
and restaurants hot and cold water, towels, 
and soap are at the service of guests in well- 
lighted rooms. For this comfort no extra 
charge is made. A woman living out of 
town can do her shopping in the morning and 
arrange her toilet for a matinée or an after- 
noon of calls at any one of a dozen restaurants 
in the shopping district between Tenth and 
Thirty-fourth Streets in New York. Boston 
lacks this convenience to an amazing degree, 
nor does Chicago offer such conveniences as 
generously and as comfortably as they are 
offered in New York. | 


A Needed School 


A training-school for domestic servants is to 
be established at once in Orange, New Jersey, 
by the Woman’s Improvement Society. The 
subject of establishing the school has been 
under consideration for some months, and the 
members have been studying the methods in 
several cities and many schools. The result 
of these studies and investigations will be em- 
bodied in the new school. 


Pens and Pencils 


Dear Outlook: 1 am very much interested in an 
article in your paper headed “ Individual Pencils and 
Pens.” As a teacher in the Indianapolis schools I 
have given this subject much thought and attention, 
especially since an order, instigated by the Board of 
Health, was posted in all the school-houses two years 
ago, to the effect that no pencils or pens should be 
distributed indiscriminately among the pupils of the 
Indianapolis schools. Since then the teachers have 
tried different methods of arranging the pencils for 
the convenience and health of themselves and the 
pupils. 

Some of the teachers have given out the pencils 
and pens to the pupils, having each child care for his 
own ; but they all agree that this plan is not satisfac- 
tory, as the teacher should have the pencils and pens 
in her possession, that she may be sure that they are 
all in order before beginning the writing or drawing 
lesson. 

In many buildings there are pencil-sharpeners, 
where the points are all sharpened, at a great saving 
of time. A teacher cannot pass from desk to desk 
sharpening pencils, and very few pupils are prepared 


to care for their own pencil points; even if they 
could do it well enough, they have not sharp enough 
knives, if they have any. 

Then some teachers have tried washing the pencils 
every day in carbolic water, but that takes time and 
spoils the pencils. Others make bags to put the 
pencils in, but they are unsightly and will not do for © 
pens, as the points are not protected. 

After a great deal of study on the problem, I have 
arranged and secured the patent for a pencil and pen 
distributor, which is in use in many of the schools of 
the city. It gives such satisfaction that most of the 
supervisors, principals, and many of the teachers of 
the city, making a list of at least one hundred and 
fifty, have given signatures of approval asking the 
School Board to supply the schools with the de- 
vice for the coming year. They all say that it meets 
a long-felt want. With it a school of fifty-six pupils 
can be supplied with pencils in one minute of time. 
The teacher then has the pens and pencils where she 
can have an oversight of them and always be ready 
for her classes. For practice work in the upper 
grades the pupils have their own pencils and pens, 
reserving those in the distributor for special writing 
and drawing exercises. When new pens are needed 
in the holders, the old ones are taken out and given 
to the pupils for practice work. This is a great sav- 
ing in pens, and pencils last as long again with this 
care. The pencils that I began this year with 
still long and good, not having been used down more 
than an inch. I send you circulars of the distribu- 
tor, though the cut does not do the device justice. 
It can be made in any material desired, wood, paste- 
board, tin, or rubber, and I have thought of cellu- 
loid. M.A. N. 


An Answer 


A subscriber asked a few weeks since what 
were the conditions of membership of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. The following 
is the condition of membership in one chapter, 
and doubtless it is the basis in all the chap- 
ters: 

Any woman eighteen years of age or upwards shall 
be eligible for membership who is a lineal descendant 
of an officer or private in the War of the Revolution, 
or of asigner of the Declaration of Independence, 
or of a member of the Continental Congress or of 
the Congress of any of the Colonies or States, or of 
an official appointed by such bodies, who actually 
assisted in the establishment of the Government, 
and continued loyal thereto. 


The 


1st—Catarrh is a constitutional disease. 
best doctors in the world say so. 

2d—lIt requires a constitutional remedy. Every 
one can see that this is sense. Sie 

3d—The experience of thousands proves that 
the true remedy is found in 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Which cures Catarrh because it purifies, vital- 
izes,and enriches the blood. By so doing it 
also repairs the diseased tissues, builds up the 

_ whole system, and creates a good appetite. 
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The Disciples of Christ in 
National Convention 
By the Rev. S. T. Willis 


Among the large and enthusiastic annual 
religious conclaves at this special season of 
religious convention, that held by the Disci- 
ples of Christ at the Central Christian Church 
in the city of Dallas, Texas, October 18-25, 
was one of the largest and most important, 
both because of the constituency it repre- 
sented and the purpose and work it stood for. 
There are no Northern or Southern wings of 
this religious army, no sectional lines divid- 
ing these hosts into rival factions, and no 
schools of theology separating them into 
Church parties. This Council is convened, 
not to revise a creed, not to formulate decrees 
for the government of the churches, not to 
try any cases of heresy, or even to formulate 
a basis of Christian unity; but simply to take 
counsel together concerning ways and means 
for spreading the Gospel throughout the world, 
and to hear reports concerning what the Lord 
has done through its churches during the 
past year. While the Disciples of Christ 
formulate no basis of Christian union, they 
are nevertheless distinguished as the first 
religious body in this country to make the re- 
union of Christendom their fundamental plea ; 
and this on the basis of simple New Testa- 
ment Christianity. In order to Christian 
union they seek to reproduce the Apostolic 
Church (1) in its faith, (2) in its ordinances 
and (3) in its life. Their watchword is and 
ever has been Jack to Christ in all matters of 
Christian faith. And this simple plea has 
been crowned with marvelous success, as sta- 
tistics abundantly show. The first church 
‘was organized in 1804 at Canke Ridge, Ken- 
tucky, and during these ninety-one years the 
churches have grown until now they stand 
among the largest Protestant bodies of the 
country. The last census gives them a mem- 
bership of 641,051, with a constituency of 
more than a million people. 
churches and 6,605 Sunday-schools, and church 
property valued at $16,140,947. During the 
ten years between 1880-90 they increased 84 
per cent., and in four years ending January 1, 
1894, 35-87 per cent. 

The Convention at Dallas represents all 
the general activities of this religious body. 
First on the programme was the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, whose headquar- 
ters are at Indianapolis, Ind., and whose Presi- 
dent is Mrs. O. A. Bergess, of Indiana. This 
Board has just celebrated its majority, having 
been organized October 1, 1874, in Louisville, 
Ky. It has nearly fifty missionaries doing 
excellent service in the United States, Jamaica, 
and India. 

Each State supports an auxiliary to this 
Board, of which there are over fourteen hun- 
dred branch associations, aggregating a mem- 
bership of more than thirty-one thousand; there 
was raised last year $59,277.04. They havein 
their children’s Mission Bands, superintended 
by Mrs. J. C. Black, of St. Louis, a total mem- 
bership of 10,750, of whom 3,863 are Junior 
Endeavorers, and there was raised last year 
$5,548.01 for the “Little Builders’ Fund.” 
One of the finest addresses of all this series 
of conventions was “The Shepherd’s Will 
-about the Lambs,” by Dr. T. D. Power, of 


‘Washington City, delivered.to this section of . 


>the workers. 


previous year. 


The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 


- opened its sessions, with President Charles 


Louis Loose, of Kentucky, in the chair. The 


- annual report, in the absence. of Correspond- 
‘ing Secretary McLear, who is now making a 


missionary circuit of the globe, was presented 


‘by the Financial Secretary, F. M. Rains, of 
Ohio. 
- ville, Ky., in October, 1874. 


This. Seciety was organized in Louis- 
It carries on 
work in six fields, as follows: England, Scandi- 
navia, Turkey, India, Japan, and China. The 
whole number of converts from the first is 
something like eight thousand. The Society 
has now 140 missionaries and native helpers 
in the field. It raised last year $83,514.03, a 
gain of $10,255.87 over the receipts of the 
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Christ,” and “ Religious Papers and Missions.” 
The old officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. Then followed the General Home Mis- 
sionary Convention, presided over by C. P. 
Williamson, of Georgia, the Third Vice-Presi- 
dent. The report of J. H. Hordin, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, shows that for all purposes the 
home field has raised and disbursed $1,164,- 
305.31. Of this amount $52,858.€0 was col- 
lected by the General Board, which had fifty- 


-four missionaries in its employment; but 


counting those in the employ of State Boards, 
which collectively cover the same field, they 


have 438 evangelists, who gave 44,213 days’ - 


service and made 21,418 accessions to the 
churches, and organized 186 churches and 
274 Sunday-schools. 

The “American Home Missionary,” a 
monthly, is the official organ of the Home 
Board, and “ Business in Christianity,” an 
enterprising quarterly, edited by Correspond- 
ing Secretary G. W. Muckley, represents the 
Board of Church Extension. Provision was 
made to inaugurate a “ National Ministerial 
Relief Fund,” and the constitution was changed 
so as to provide for an annual report of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. The constitu- 
tion was amended by substituting “ American 
Christian Missionary Society ” for “ General 
Christian Missionary Convention ” as the name 
of the Home Society. 

A resolution was also introduced recom- 
mending the removal of the Board head- 
quarters from Cincinnati to St. Louis. Mr. 
J. H. Garrison, editor of the “ Christian Evan- 
gelist,” as chairman of a joint committee of 
all the societies, offered a strong resolution 
commending Governor Culberson, of Texas, 
Governor Clark, of Arkansas, and the Texas 
State Legislature for their valiant fight against 
the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize-fight, which 
was enthusiastically adopted by rising and 
singing “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” A unique 
departure was made in having “ A Business 
Men’s Conference,” conducted by General 
F. M. Drake. 


General Howard Roll of Honor 


The following is a supplementary list of 
names that have been entered upon the Gen- 
eral Howard Roll of Honor of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. There have 
been previously reported 260. The number 
of shares included in the accompanying list is 
sixty-seven, making a total of 327: 

Carrie E. Pratt, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Con tional Church, Lyndon, Vt. 

Mrs. W. G. Bancroft. Buffalo, 

Rev. P. M. Snyder, Burlington, Vt., by members 
of College Street Church. 

Con tional Church, Chester, N. H. 

North Congregational Church, Sprin ield, Mass. 

William S. Stevens, M.D., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Jane G. W. Taylor, Binghamton, N. Y. 

C Ladies in First Congregational Church, Lebanon, 
onn. 

Congregational Church, Waterbury, Vt. 

Congregational Church, Barton, ve 

Mrs. R. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Morrisville, Vt. 
Congregational Church, St. Albans, Vt. Two 


shares. 

Mrs, J. Gregory Smith, St. Albans, Vt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stranahan’s Bible Classes, St. 
Albans, Vt 


Rev. AJ . Bailey, Seattle, Wash. 
. S., First Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, 


irs. Martin Welles, Westfield, N. J. In memory 
of her little son who recently di 
Lucia Pratt Ames. 
George M. Woodruff, Litchfield, Conn. 
W. M., Union of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Riverside, Cal. 
. H. M. U, of New gorsey. 
A “Massachusetts Friend,’ East Northfield, 


ass. 
Mrs. J. H. Babbitt, by six churches in Vermont. 
M. R. Engtesby, Burlington, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Underhill, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Milton, Vt. 


M 


W. H. M. Society, First Church, Burlington, Vt. 
Ladies’ H. M. Society, College Street Church, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Congregational Church, Salisbury, Conn. 
treet Congregational Sunday-School, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Mr. N. J. Bartlett, Andover, Mass. 
Mr. Cone Andover, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. Arthur W. Tufts, Roxbury, Mass, 
Harrison Parker, Winchester, Mass. 

Ten Ladies in Union Church, Worcester, Mass. 
Two Friends, Tabernacle Church, Salem, Mass. 
_<-anenngnneaan Church, Vergennes, Vt. Three 

shares. 
Congregational Church, Cornwall, Vt. 
Con ational Church, Middlebury, Vt. 
hn Ww Danielson, Providence, I. 
alter S. Hogg, Providence, R. I. 
Two Sisters of Central Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. William Ives Washburn, New York City. 
Ladies in Congregational Church, Wallingford,Vt. . 
_ Miss Emeline F. Norton, Norwich, Conn. Six 


se i ss Mary F. Norton, Norwich,Conn. Five shares. 
iss Ella M. Norton, Norwich, Conn. Five shares. 
iss C. I. Sage, Guilford, Conn. 


bed 


A Woman’s Festival 


On the evening of November 12, in honor 
of the eightieth birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, a woman’s festival will be held 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York 
City. The gathering will be under the auspices 
of the National Council of Women of the 
United States, and the presence is assured of 
many of the pioneers along the line of woman’s 
progress in education, philanthropy, art, lit- 
erature, politics, and industry. Among those 
expected are Mrs. Stanton, of course, Miss 
Anthony, Miss Willard, Mrs. Julia Ward | 
Howe, Miss Clara Barton, Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr, Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. Emeline Bur- 
lingame Cheney, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and 
Dr. Emily Blackwell. The most prominent 
participator in the music of the festival will be 
Madame Antoinette Sterling. The long list 
of patrons includes many of the leading women 
of this country and England. Seats or boxes 
may be obtained from Miss Kate Bond, 230 
West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 


“Half our knowledge we “must 
snatch, not take.’’—POPE. 


bit of know- 


ledge as you go 
through this paper. 
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The Spectator 


Several articles about writing as a career 
have recently appeared in magazines and news- 
papers, and the subject has provoked an un- 
common amount of interest and discussion. 
Most of this discussion, the Spectator thinks, 
has been rather silly than otherwise, because 
few of those who have contributed to it have 
had the experience to warrant them in speak- 
ing with knowledge and authority. Some day, 
perhaps, a writer for the magazines will speak 
with a frankness and candor like to Anthony 
Trollope’s when he wrote his autobiography. 
Then we shall know something of the failures 
and successes of a humble writer’s life; but 
these manufactured articles, with incidents in- 
serted to make them interesting, are compara- 
tively valueless. There are, however, now and 
‘then, happenings in the smaller literary world 
that are both interesting and amusing, and 
here is one which illustrates at once the value 
of a reputation and the difficulties which have 
to be overcome before a reputation is achieved. 
The Spectator has a friend who has been writ- 
ing for a living for ten years. He is now 
having a moderate success—a success which 
makes his name known to editors and readers 
and secures for his offerings a respectful con- 
sideration. Some seven years ago he wrote a 
story, and submitted it to one of the great 
magazines. It was five thousand words in 
length, and was, after a delay of six months or 
so, accepted. He received in payment for it 
$50. He was delighted, because none of his 
writings had yet appeared in this magazine, 
which had a large circulation. 


& 

The Spectator’s friend was quite in conceit 
with his story, and he now persuaded himself 
that when it appeared in the magazine that 
had bought it he would soon be in demand by 
the rival editors. Months and years passed 
by, and the story was not printed. The young 
writer in the meantime had done other work, 
and had steadily won his way, not to fame, but 
to a respectable position. Among his new 
acquaintances was the editor of the magazine 
which owned but which had not published the 
story by which he set so much store. One 
day the writer asked the editor when the story 
was to be published. The editor did not know, 
and then explained that his magazine had so 
many things in stock that it might be four or 
five years before the story would see the light. 
The writer ventured to express the opinion 
that these long delays in publication were hard 
upon the authors. The editor granted this, 
but asked if the writer had not been paid. 
“Oh, yes, I was paid,” said the writer, “ but 
the pay is not everything; the story is prob- 
ably worth more than I got for it.” “Very 


likely,” the editor courteously replied ; “and so 


we will give it back to you for what we paid 
for it, if you choose.” ‘* Done!” answered the 
writer, who the next day called at the maga- 
zine office with a check for $50, in exchange 
for which he received his manuscript. 


& 


When the Spectator’s friend read over his 
old- story, he was better pleased with it than 
ever before. He did not like the title, how- 
ever, and this hechanged. Then, after making 
some minor alterations, he had the manuscript 
typewritten. Now the question was, What 
should he do with it? When he looked over 
the field, he felt certain that the magazine 
from which he had just purchased it was the 
most fitting place for it. He therefore sent it 
in as a voluntary communication and without 
any explanatory letter of transmittal. He 
waited some three weeks, and then received a 
formal letter of acceptance of thestory. Two 
or three days later he received a check for 
$150, and that very afternoon a well-known 
illustrator told him that he had received the 
manuscript for illustration. So now the long 
unused story was to be promptly published, 
while he was one hundred dollars better eff, 
because he had now won recognition, while, 
when he sent it in the first time, he was en- 
tirely unknown, and fifty dollars was consid- 
ered ample compensation. And so it was, for 
the writer was glad enough to get it then, and 
thought it entirely sufficient. This incident 
shows that a writer is paid not only for what he 
does, but for what he hasdone. In this respect 


the size of a writer’s compensation does not 
differ from that of other professional men. 

But in one of the articles to which the Spec- 
tator has referred (that printed in the “ Fo- 
rum ”) the writer—a hack, he calls himself— 
thinks that the man who writes for periodica!s 
is not in a dignified position, because he must 
trim his ideas to suit those of the editor for 
whom he is writing, and because editors are 
not always as polite as they might be. In 
this bustling American world politeness is 
not scattered broadcast, nor does it grow on 
the bushes by the roadside. The man who 
goes around with lamentations on account of 
the scarcity of courtesy might as well stay at 
home. This world as at present constituted 
is not for him, it matters not what be his walk of 
life. In commercial life brusqueness and abil- 
ity to succeed are thought to be inseparably con- 
nected; in the law courts rudeness from both 
bench and bar are the order of the day; on 
railway trains, especially the elevated railway 
trains, the capacity to elbow one’s way through 
crowds of suffering people wins a seat, together 
with ease and comfort; in the church—but 
the Spectator need not go into that. Why, 
therefore, if rudeness is the rule, should edi. 
tors be required to be polite? It is true that 
they are teachers, but they hire hacks to do 
their teaching for them, and so long as the 
writer can speak wisely to a listening world, 
whether vicariously or in his own person, he 
should be content, even grateful; for, though 
he does not get what nobody else gets in this 
rude world, he has his chance to assist in the 
reform of customs which are as deplorable as 
they are painful. But he should not abuse or 


regret his calling ; on the contrary, he should 


be grateful that his circle of business acquaint- 
ances is limited. Were it larger, he would 
suffer more, or soon become so hardened as not 
to notice that which now so deeply pains him. 
What the Spectator has said of politeness ap- 
plies also to opinions. None but those inde- 
pendents whom we irreverently call “cranks ” 
express their own opinions with entire freedom 
from restraint. The others of us are obliged, 
before we mount the platform or the tripod or 
take the goose-quill in our fingers, to consider 
what others would think, and, after regulating 
our views to a proper and effective key, then 
we speak out in harmony with truth and cor- 
rect principles. The lawyer considers his client, 
the physician thinks of his patient, the clergy- 
man notes his congregation, the merchant pon- 
ders. over his customer, and why in the world 
should not the hack writer take into account 
his editor? He must, else he is sure to fail. 


This hack writer in the “ Forum” confesses 
that he has not failed, for he tells us that he 
has educated his family and is setting by a 
little store from earnings which average about 
$5,000 a year. This is a large or a small 
income accordingly as different persons look 
at it. In placing a value on any income, every- 
thing depends upon the point of view. There 
used to be a story current in New York of one 
of the first of the metropolitan millionaires 
dining with a leading lawyer, a man whose 
profession yielded him some fifty thousand 
dollars a year. Theappointments of the table, 
the service, and the food were as good as they 
could be—as good, indeed, as the millionaire 
had been accustomed to. He was surprised, 
and said, after the repast was finished, “ Why, 
you live just as well asarich man can!” Now 
there be many—the Spectator among them— 
who consider fifty thousand dollars a year 
an affluent abundance. But there are also a 
few who consider such an income little better 
than genteel poverty. And so the great ma- 
jority of men without fortune, working away 
from high-priced and expensive New York, 
consider the $5,000 a year,which the “ Forum” 
hack thought inadequate compensation, a very 
handsome income indeed. Such a sum would 
be a good income for a professional man in 
any of the smaller cities, but it does not go 
very far in New York, and the man who brings 
up a family on it, living in the meantime in 


comfort and with refined surroundings, must 


be a good manager. The “ Forum” hack 
shows by his own statement that he is a good 
manager and atolerably shrewd man, and the 
only fault the Spectator has to find with him 


is his disposition to quarrel with a success 
which marks him as a man of considerable 
ability and well above the average in energy 
and adaptability. 


Inspired by this “ Forum ” article, a writer in 
the New York “ Evening Post ” has published 
the “Confessions of a Journalistic Hack.” 
This writer from the lower levels of a_ 
commonplace occupation confesses that 
looks with envy upon the “ Literary H 
of the “ Forum.” The “Post” writer says 
that, after ten years, he cannot make more than 
$2,000 a‘ year, and that heis content with that. 


is wealth for one man is poverty for another. 
A lady, an acquaintance of the Spectator, read 
these two articles the same day, and then 
remarked: “It is quite plain to me why o 
these men makes $5,000 and the other’ only 
$2,000. The $5,000 man knows how t¢@ write, 
and is bright and interesting; the $ 
does not know how to write, and j 
dull.” Probably she hit the 
first shot. Energetic 
with real\ability very soon find their proper 
places in the literature and journal- 
ism. The only thing that hampers them in 
the beginning is the fact that editors and pub- 
lishers have become by experience skeptical 
of the powers of those who are yet untried. 
One good story or one good article does not 
stamp a person asa good literary workman. It 
is to be able to turn out good stories and good 
articles week by week and month by month 
which makes a literary worker a person of 
consideration among those who purchase 
stories and articles. Trustworthiness and even- 
ness of performance are as valuable to a liter- 
ary man as to any other; and when, behind the 
work and shining through it, from the author 
to the reader, there is a fine, high character, 
then the skill of the writer has added to it a 
significance of nobility which counts for much 
with publishers, editors, and readers, and at 
the same time furnishes another illustration 
to the many at hand on every side that char- 
acter is, after all, about the best thing in the 
world. The Spectator believes that any man 
or woman who adopts a literary life because 
of the profit in it will fail, and deserve to fail; 
but he believes that any man or woman of ex- 
ceptional abilities, with a strong calling for the 
life, has as good a chance of a reasonable suc- 
cess and a rational happiness as in any other 
profession or occupation. He does not believe 
that it is very hard or very easy, but that suc- 
cess rewards capacity and energy, and that 
failure is the portion of the dull and the sloth- 
ful. And so it is in every other walk of life. 


A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
— | 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
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Given Free  tousersof Sunlight Soap 
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A New Novel by 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Casa Braccio 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BV A. CASTAIGNE 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, 82.00 
“The novel is the best thing Mr. Crawford has 
done in years.” 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL 


Casa Braccio 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. CASTAIGNE 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, 82.00 
“ The great novel of the year.”’—Boston Advertiser. 
“The author's strongest and most picturesque 
essay in fiction.”’—The Beacon. 


A New Novel by _ 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Casa Braccio 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. CASTAIGNE 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00 
“* This latest work of his is the greatest.” 


“ Mr. Crawford has the rare gift of being able to 
surprise his readers.” 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 


NEW NOVEL 
Casa Braccio 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. CASTAIGNE 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, 82.00 


“Tt strikes an entirely new key, in comparison 
with ali his other novels.” 


A New Novel by 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Casa Braccio 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. CASTAIGNE 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, &2.00 
“ We are grateful when Mr. Crawford kecps to 
his Italy. The poetry and enchantment of the land 
are all his own.”’ 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL 


Casa Braccio 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. CASTAIGNE 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00 | 
“* Casa Braccto’ is rich in all the qualities that 
go to make up a good story.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


2.00 
Katharine Lauderdale........................ 1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
Tie Witels @f 1.00 
SS 1.00 
A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance.............. 1.00 
1.00 
SS 1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
An American Politician...... 1.00 
1.00 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish................... 1.00 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Just Published and for Sale at 
All Bookstores 


IAN MACLAREN’S 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne 


$1.25 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life and 
character, supplementing and completing the 
series begun in 


Beside the Bonnic|® 
Brier Bush 


$1.25 
E. BARR’S 
-Bernicia 


$1.25 
Bernicia will take rank with the best work 


that Mrs. Barr has done. She has written 


nothing like it since Friend Olivia. It is alive 
with stirring incident and movement, and treats 
of the period of George II. George White- 
field, the great Methodist revivalist, plays a 
prominent part in the story. Bernicia is a de- 
lightful little rebel of most winning demeanor, 
whose beauty and coquetry cast a glamour 
over us as we follow the story. 


Elsie’s Journey 
On Inland Waters 
BY MARTHA FINLEY 
$1.25 


In her last volume Miss Finley left Elsie 
and her friends at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
She now continues their history by bringing 
them home over the inland waters of our 
Great Lakes. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 1 to 6 


WORDS AND MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each. 


By Express, not Prepaid............ $75 per 100 
Words only, Small Type, Cloth...... 10 


“Nonpareil Type, Cloth. 15 


The Biglow & Main Co.|The John Church Co. 
| 
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WHITMAN’S 
ze INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


Take three des- 
sHOW TO? sert spoonfulsto 
ZaUSE IT. a cup of poring < 
< water ormilk. Stir briskly < 
<2 moment, and your Choc- & 
a2clate is ready to serve. Put 
up in 1 lb. and 3¢ Ib. tins. 
za Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 2 
ZaSole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Scottish Chiefs 


By JANE PoRTER. Two vols. 12mo, cloth,. 
rile top, illustrated, $3.00 ; white back, fancy 
paper sides, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


For a century Miss Porter’s ‘* Scottish Chiefs ’’ has. 
been the delight ves successive generations. Itis romance, 
yet it is histo inspire in the young a love for 
the stedy of the “pal. The illustrations are carefully 
made from photouraphe depicting the scenes where the. 
events of this prose epic were carried on 


Beauties of 


By the Rev. WILLIAM Dopp, LL.D. With 
numerous additions. ‘Two vols., 16mo, gilt 
top, with photogravure frontispieces, $2.50 ;. 
half calf, $4.50. 


Dr. Dodd’s work has been from the beginning a bos book 
of great po is now lishe new and ele-. 
gant form new P lates; the text has been garefully 
compared with | that of the Globe Edition, many additiona 

s have been interpolated. and no pains have been 
seer to make it a perfect anthology. 


Dear Little Marchioness 


The Story of a Child’s Faith and Love. With 
introduction by RBisHop GAILOR of Tennes- 
see. One vol., 8vo, 60 pages, 3 illustrations 
by W. L. TAYLor. Cloth, $1.00. 


Moon Street 


Translated from the French of GEoRGES Mon 
TORGEUIL, by Huntington Smith. With 
illustrations by Louis Le Rivérend and Paub 
Steck. One vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


Half a Dozen Boys 
Lllustrated Edition 


An Every-Day Story. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 
One vol., 8vo, 318 pages, 18 illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘** Half a Dozen Boys” was first publishtd five years: 
ago. Few books have ever given a greater impression of 
wholesome reality. The new edition, with its cleverly 

wn illustrations, will attract not only new readers, 
many who have already made the acquaintance of the 
lively six, and followed them in their little history. 


The Three Apprentices of 1) 


For sale by all bookseller: s, or sent, postpaid, 
of price by the 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York, 46 East 14th Street 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street | 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 
instructive Responsive ce, py: 
DHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
Readings rice, 5 cents a 


THE PALAGE OF SANTA BLAUS. 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children, 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 


OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dovey Dream, Santa Claus’ One Chriat- 

ae ie. A Jolly Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., A 
Viaion, hing Kriss Krin ngle, Judge 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus’ Mistake, B ew Santa 
Cla The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete, These have ail won 
great favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 122," 


great interest. Price, 10 cents a single copy. 


A A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. « pleceant entertainment. 
0 cents a single cop 
be 
ANTHEMS to tne Visitor 
for December rice of “Musical Visitor” 15 — 
on 
A CATALOGUE Masi, of cvery, 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 
GASH or REFERENCES those who have not had credit 
dealings with us. 


Send 10 te for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 


each issue. 
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‘* The Companion has been growing better, brighter covery year for more than sixty years.’’ 


More than two hundred of the most famous writers in Great Britain and America have contributed 
expressly for The Companion for 1896— the 7oth year of its publication. 


For all 
the Family. 


52 
Times a Year. 


Six Holiday 
Numbers. 


Large Pages. 


«$1.75 
A Year. 


vance. 


Every member of the family, from youngest 
to the oldest, finds in each issue amusement 
and education in the Serial and Short Stories, 
in its Editorials, Anecdotes, Health and Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. 


The Companion is published every Thursday 
and is received each week in more than thirty- 
six thousand post-offices in the United States, 
and by more than Half a Million Homes. 


Special Souvenir Numbers, double in size 
and appropriate to each season, are published 
at Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Easter and Fourth of July. 


The size of The Companion page is four times 
that of the leading Magazines. In each Volume 
nearly 700 pages are given, profusely illus- 
trated. 


The subscription price is $1.75, paid in ad- 
No other weekly or monthly publica- 
tion gives so great an amount of Entertainment 
and Instruction at so small a price. 


Distinguished 
Contributors. 


The Princess Louise. 
The Marquis of Lorne. 


The Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 


Sir Benj. Ward Richardson. 
Secretary of the U. S. Navy. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Judge Oliver W. Holmes. 
Sir William H. Russell. 
Frank R. Stockton. 

Clark Russell. 

General Nelson A. Miles. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
The Dean of Salisbury. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Justin McCarthy. 


And 
More than 100 Others. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


REMARKABLE OFFER! 


‘ 
j ‘ 
New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE | 
; with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
» FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. ; 
) FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. ; 
FREE— Our Handsome 4-pagce Calendar (7x 10 inches), litho- 

| graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 
' AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 1897. ; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk.. 


‘‘The consumer should be as carefu) 
in the selection of Cod Liver Oil as he 
is in choice of food for his table.’’ 


With this in view we can recommend 


Cod Liver 


as being scientifically prepared, pure, 
sweet, digestible, and free from dis= 
agreeable taste or odor. 

Put up only in flat, oval bottles, each bottle 
bearing in perforated letters date of season in 
which the Oil was produced. 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef FLA () 
FORA FINE... 


HER COMPLEXION IS LIKE A DIAMOND, 


CLEAR,PURE.SPARKLING & BEAUTIFUL, 


BECAUSE SHE USE 


POZZONIS COMPLEXION POWDER. 


A Handsome “SCOVILL’S GOLD” 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y¥. 


Puff Box Given FREE with each Box of Powder} 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. .® 
ie ASK FOR IT. 


+ 
DOA | 
| CUT 
This slip with 
oS) 4 Ay 
S 
4 
New Diuretic, Tonic Cereal; also 
Gluten Duspepsia Diabetes Flour. 
Pamphiet ing is Free. 
Unrivaied in Ask Dealers, or 
Write " . N.Y. USA. 
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Last week advances took 
place in the prices of 
wheat, cotton, and coal. 
Iron, wool, and lumber remained unchanged. 
Corn, sugar, and leather are lower. Exports 
of wheat and flour still continue disappointingly 
small, while receipts are correspondingly large. 


The State of Trade 


Last month’s bank 
clearings are larger 
than those for any 
month since May, 1893. The gain over Sep- 
tember, 1895, is one-quarter; over October, 
1894, nearly one-quarter ; over October, 1893, 
nearly one-third ; but over October, 1892, there 
is a decline of one-twentieth. We have had no 
more cheering evidence of returning prosperity 
than is found in the statement of these gains. 


October Bank Clearings 
Largest Since May, 1893 


Last week’s market was em- 
Wall Street phatically a waiting one—wait- 

ing to see how much we are to 
be affected by the liquidation already begun 
in the gigantic Kaffir speculation. This liqui- 
dation makes a decline of London securities 
inevitable, and our own must, for the time 
being, follow suit, since foreigners are com- 
pelled to realize on their holdings of Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds in order to pay their 
speculation margins. Accordingly, the gen- 
eral list of prices here showed much weakness 
during last week. The encouraging feature 
ts the fact that events are generally discounted 
in advance. The market has now recovered 
from lowest quotations. 


Last week a non-political 
meeting was held in New 
York City to discuss the 
question of canal improvement in the State. 
Every one admits that the canals must lose 
custom unless they keep proportionate pace 
with the railways. Halfacentury ago acanal- 
boat with a capacity of two hundred tons 
represented the capacity of the average freight 
train ; now it does not represent one-fifth, and 
the canals are losing their hold upon the com- 
mercial world. In order to have larger canal- 
boats we must have wider and deeper canals. 
To provide for the cost of making them wider 
and deeper, the people of the State are asked 
to impose upon themselves a tax of 13-100ths 
of a mill annually, for the next seventeen years. 
In this connection it is very interesting to 
note that last year the counties touching the 
water route from New York to Buffalo paid 
seven-eighths of the State taxes, New York 
alone paying nearly half. In 1882, by vote 
of the people, the canals were made free of 
tolls. At the beginning of 1884 it was shown 
that the total cost of the canals now proposed 
to be deepened—namely, the Erie, Oswego, 
and Champlain—had been about $97,500,000, 
but that the total income derived had been 
$131,800,000, thus leaving anet profit of more 
than $34,000,000. Hence, as was well pointed 
out at the meeting, the canals are doubly free 
—free to the use of the public and free from 
burden upon the people. Desirable as im- 
mediate canal improvement is, it is at best but 
a half-measure. When we consider what our 
Canadian cousins are doing across the border, 
and when we consider the demands of direct 
shipments from Chicago to Liverpool, we may 
well come to the conclusion that the only 
adequate settlement of the question on this 
side of the St. Lawrence will be by a ship canal 
around Niagara Falls, and from Oswego to 
the Mohawk and Hudson Rivers. 


Canal Improvement 
in New York State 


During the past fortnight 
one of the most talked-of 
subjects in financial and 
political circles alike has 
been the reorganization of 
the Union Pacific system. As our readers 
may know, there have just appeared two dis- 
tinct plans for that reorganization. One is by 
the Government Directors. They recommend 
a speedy settlement of the obligations to the 
Government. The Directors are Messrs. Ellery 
Anderson, Fitzhugh Lee, J. N. H. Patrick, Will- 
iam J.Combs,and F.W. Doane. Their report 
declares that, by reason of the inability of the 
receivers to meet at maturity the interest fall- 


Union Pacific 
Reorganization: 
The Government 
Directors’ Plan 


ing due on the mortgages of the Company, a 
number of foreclosure suits are now pending 
in the Circuit Courts of the United States; 
and, in regard to the suit against the main line, 
the Directors state that they are confronted 
with the question as to the effect of a decree 


-of foreclosure and sale, followed by an actual 


sale, upon the second-mortgage lien of the 
United States. They therefore suggest that 
it is desirable to terminate the relations be- 


tween the Government and the railroad prop- » 


erties, either by assessing a fixed sum of 
money or a determinate amount of bonds, 
rather than continue for an indefinite number 
of years the existence of an unsatisfactory 
lien. They propose to submit to Congress a 
bill which shall cover both the Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific systems. The bill 
declares that the Attorney-General shall imme- 
diately, after the maturity of any portion of 
the debt due to the United States, institute 
proper proceedings for the protection and 
foreclosing of the lien of the United States 
from Omaha to Ogden, and similar proceed- 
ings for the protection and foreclosure of the 
lien from Ogden to Sacramento, and thence to 
San José; that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall have power to pay all amounts due 
for principal and interest which are secured 
by liens prior to said liens of the United States 
affecting the properties above mentioned, in- 
cluding the power to take assessments of any 
foreclosure decrees or mortgages securing 
such prior liens; that the entire railroad prop- 
erty affected by such Government liens shall 
be forthwith sold by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to such purchasing committee, author- 
ized to take title to the same, as will agree to 
refund the entire amount advanced by the 
Government for the discharge or purchase of 
prior liens and of the interest on the same, 
and an amount not to be less than a sum lim- 
ited by Congress as the minimum to be re- 
ceived in satisfaction of its claims against the 
Union Pacific Railway Company and the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway Company. 


The reorganiza- 
tion plan _pro- 
posed by the 
committee which represents the security-hold- 
ers, a committee including such names as those 
of Chauncey M. Depew, Marvin Hughitt, J. H. 
Schiff, and Louis Fitzgerald, deals only with 
the mortgage liens of the main line; neither 
the auxiliary properties nor the Central Pacific 
systems are comprehended. The committee 
represents no stockholders or other junior in- 
terests ; itis composed of first-mortgage bond- 
holders, whose lien therefore stands ahead of 
that of the United States, and who may en- 
force their claim by foreclosure. If the first 
lien can be effectively foreclosed, the Govern- 
ment must do one of two things: either pay 
off the $54,000,000 of prior liens or sacrifice 
its entire interest of $53,000,000 (the second 
mortgage on the main line of the road repre- 
senting principal and interest due). The pos- 
session of this latter claim and the unlikelihood 
of its being paid in full when it matures have 
led to the demand that the Government should 
assume the prior mortgage, take the road, and 
operate it as public property. The committee, 
however, proposes the plan, which has been 
urged before, of extending the Government’s 
mortgage. Under this plan there would be a 
new company formed, which would issue $100,- 
000,000 of new 4 per cent. fifty-year first-mort- 
gage bonds, $75,000,000 of 4 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock, and about $61,000,000 of new 
common stock. For the full amount of their 
present holdings bondholders would receive 
new first-mortgage bonds, and get a-bonus in the 
new preferred stock amounting to so per cent. 
Those who own Kansas Pacific consols would 
receive 80 per cent. in new bonds and 50 per 
cent. in new preferred stock. The committee 
recommend the formation of a _ syndicate, 
which shall represent $10,000,000, to pay to the 
holders of all the first-mortgage bonds cash 
for the coupons now in default. The holders 
of old common stock will be expected to pay 
an assessment of $15 per share, receiving in 
exchange for the old stock new common stock, 
share for share, and a bonus in preferred stock 


Union Pacific Reorganization : 
The Security-Holders’ Plan 


The Business World © 


equal to the amount of the assessment paid- 
The annual charges born by the new com 

pany’s total issue of securities is arranged on 
a basis of the average net earnings of the 
company for the past decade. This|sum was 
about $7,500,000. ‘The interest and dividends 
on the new bonds and preferred stock will be 
but $7,000,000, leaving about $500,000 in sur- 
plus. As to the claims of the United States 
Government, the exchanges called for under 
the plan provide a balance of over $35,000,000 
worth of bonds and over $20,000,000 of stock | 
to be reserved “ for settlement of the debt to 
the United States and for extraordinary re- 
quirements.” Our readers will notice that this 
total amount is slightly in excess of the sum 
owing to the Government for principal and 
interest due. 


: It has long been known 
Sugar from Hawaii that the chief article of 
export from Hawaii is 
sugar, but perhaps few realize the great pro- 
portion which sugar has in that commerce. 
For the past year it is put at nearly 93 per 
cent. The other exports are rice and coffee. 
We enjoy about 90 per cent. of the foreign 
commerce of Hawaii. 


Kecent statistics go to 
show that where 150 cars 
are in daily use, animal 

street-car traction costs eight and a half cents 

a mile. The expense of cable motive power 

is about eleven cents a mile, and that of trolley 

nearly the same. It is claimed that storage- 
battery traction will be cheaper than that of 
any of the above-mentioned systems. 


Cost of Various 
Street-Car Systems 


The Boston “ Manufactur- 

ers’ Gazette” gives the fol- 
- Jowing interesting facts re- 
garding an interesting industry : 


in pulp-makinge Maine is to-day in the very fore- 
front, while paper-manufacturing has even now be- 
come an industry of large magnitude. It is now con- 
ceded by all paper-manufacturers that spruce is the 
best wood for pulp, and northern Maine is full of 
spruce, lying near its waterways and easily accessible. 
he pure, clear, soft water of the Maine rivers and 
streams is far superior to Western waters for pulp and 
— manufacturing. The product is so near the mar- 
et, and the whole question of freight is so much in 
favor of Eastern manufacturers, that New England 
will always be the center for pulp and paper, and of the 
New England States Maine has the raw materials in 
greatest abundance, the purest water, and unlimited 
power. ‘Iwo of Maine’s greatest natural resources | 
are her forestry and water-power. f the 31,500 
square miles of area about 3,200 are covered by water, 
and of the land surface nearly two-thirds, aggregat- 
ing about 20,000 square miles, are still covered by 


forest. 
FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Wood-Pulp 
Industry in Maine 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outleok 
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We Can Not See 


why every investor shouldn’t read 


The Bond Record 


(A monthly magazine. $2.50 per year.) 


You Could N ot if you saw the November number. 


‘Will send you a free copy if you are interested 
in financial matters and are not now a subscriber. 


The Bond Record Publishing Company 
24 Nassau St., New York 


New York Guaranty & 


A Solid 7 % Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y¥. 


| nvestm ent C APITAL, $2,000,000 


SURP LUS, $1 ,500,000 


W ! 6° IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
e offer our 6% ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM. 


gold bonds for a short @ | 


Trastee, Tranaier Agent, or Registrar for 
time at go. _ Acts a8 Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
You may easily satisfy ALLOWS Tere: 0% DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
yourself as to their | 
ae HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
ble safet 
unquestionable salety J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 


by writing us for Samuel D. Babcock, ‘Adrian 
full particulars ames 

Pp ’ Walter R. Gillette Walter G. Gia.” 
references, etc Ropert Coelet, 
Oliver Harriman, W. Smit 
Roseland Improvemen Charles Vanderbilt, 


178 Devonshire Street, - BOSTON. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 O gages, State, County, City, and Schoo! Warrants 
an nds, with a view to absolute security 


6&8 Per c. Interest per annum | 79% 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 


Why not secure the above rates of interest on your Seattle, Washington 


savings or investments if you can do so with the 
CHURCH ORGANS 


same security afforded you by Savings Banks which 
and many different styles of or- 


allow you but three per cent. interest? We offer an 
investment in amounts to suit the investor, secured 
by FIRST MORTGAGE on RBAL ESTATE equal 


to that afforded by any Savings Institutions, paying 9 dae Bander Schaal, Wane 
6 8 cent. interest per annum, etter, Ladies aut 
pavable semi-annually. sic Roo 

If vou to double your income we ask you to pay 


deciding. 


fflason Hamlin Co, 


call at our office and examine facts and figures which 

will satisty that the we offer is one 
to 

Boston. New York. Chicag> 


of the very s be had. 


YOUNG & CO. 


‘No danger. Turn out - 


Don’t Blow 
Out Your Lamp 


Use the EAGLE BURNERS with 
BOLAND AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER 


No smoke. No odor. Ky 


the lamp as you turn out 
the gas. Saves oil. Pre- 
vents wick from crust- 
ing. Costs just the same 
as any other good burner. 
Ask your dealer for it, 
or we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

Size A, or No. 1, 15¢.; 
B, or No. 2, 20¢.; D, or 
No. 3, 25¢. 


Send for our little 
booklet, Don’t Blow. 
It tells all about it. _— 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 
Room 417, Industrial Building 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| WHAT For Christmas? 


Among other fancy pieces we make— 
Spoons, 
Bouillon Spoons, 
Sugar Sifters, 
Preserve Shells, 


Ice Cream Forks, 


rry 
Ladles, Pie Servers, &c., &c. 


If you want to make a particularly happy 
hitin the way of presents, use 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


Patented. 
Each article stamped on the back 


E. STERLING INLAID 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

Salesrooms. 2 Maiden Lane (second door 


from Broadway.)N.Y¥. A complete line of 
Solid Silver, Novelties and plate to beseen. 


iN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNI SHIN 


R.L. Day & Co. 
HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Cheques 
of The Cheque Bank of London 
in amounts from £1 up. are Cashed 
All Over the orld by agents, 
hotels, shops, railroads. Just the thing 
for sending money to The Old Coun- 
try. and for travelers. Issued for over 


21 Circular on application. 
REDERICK W. PE 


Chautavge Desk 
OR A OL 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FCR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $20.0@ YOU GET BOTH 


Either Premium, $10.00 
$410.22 


CHAIR 


$20.00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL: iF 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOOOS SUBJECT TO 


Tue [ARKIN SOAP MFG- CO- BuFFALO,NY 
Our offer fully explained in The Outlook, Oct. 5th. 


Agent, 2 Wall Street, New York. From persopal experience with the Larkin Soap Mangfacturing Co, and their we cam 


( 
Aq) 
& 
+ 
a 
) 
3 > 
: 
4 3 Cold [eat Forks, > 
: $ 3 
4a 
$ 3 
/ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
| 
| 
| FURNITUR 
Cor 
Room 817, Temple Court, ee 
YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 
FREE, 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
tn any part of the world, will be sent on a 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. . 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y- 


Outlook Readers Making Plans 
for Winter Trips in Any Part 
of the World 


are cordially invited to make use of the 
Recreation Department of The Outlook, which 
is entirely at their disposal. 

To the new vealler we would say that the 
Recreation Department is prepared to give (if 


issued) printed information in regard to any 


tour to any part of the world, circulars of any 
winter resort, and time-tables to aid in plan- 
ning routes by land and water. 

If you will write, telling us as to what sort 
of a trip you are planning for, we shall be glad 
to give you all the information possible bear- 
ing on the points to be visited and the routes 
thereto. No charge is made for this service 
to Outlook readers. Address RECREATION 
DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 


Train Between Boston on New York 
_— via Springfield Lin 
The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in five and one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St.. Boston. A. S. Hanson, G.P.A. 


New York Day at the Exposition 
For the New York Day at the Cotton States and 
International Exposition, 1 excursion tickets 
will be sold by Pennsylvania Railroad Company, on 
November 19 and 21, from New York and Broo ‘lyn 
to Atlanta, Ga., and return, for $20.50. 
ADVERTISING 


H I C K AGENCY, 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New a bseag 


Prom#t, careful, and W™. HIC 
efficient service guaranteed. 


9 NEWSPAPER 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly , 


ATP 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Searesient Indexed. 
Slonthie—at cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Atlanta Exposition 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


Winter Resort in the Wo 


ATLAS LINE 
l teamships sail regularly from 
passe h Main. Ill. pamphlet free 
Pim, Forwoop & KEe.iock. 24 State St., New York. 


‘* SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 


HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


within viewof 
ba. the 
historic Isthmus o 

anama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ca and Mexico, 
with opportunity. to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 

e educational ad- 

vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney. render at peculiarly so oat t 
is the vo year after year. - 
TRIP FOR 6120. EXCURSION. S216, All 
expenses te uded. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


S Pp .H 
COLUMBIAN LINE & Co. 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot Ww. 27th, N. . New Vork. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR TRIP to the 


Exposition 


A delightful AUTUMN PLEASURE TOUR 


by using any of the routes offered by the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


Send for full information to OLD DOMINION S.S. CO., New Pier 26, N. R., New York. 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Manager. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


This winter Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY will qoamact 

her Tenth Select mgrogene Party through Spain, Greece, 

Purkey, js! Islands of e Mediterranean, Asia Minor, 
ale 


Ss tine, the Nil 
to ‘the Firs FOR EUROPE and Cataract, Italy, 
an e, 


nia. First-class ios ghout. or itineraries address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 786 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Palestine, Turkey 
etc., wil sail 
a, under Dr. De Po an ter’s personal escort. 
Biab ished All free. Also, 
excursions to Europe for spring and summer, 
— A. DE "POTT ER. 1122 Broadway, NY. 


WINTER TOURS 


* In January and February, three 
parties, limited in number, will 
make extended tours > 
Spain, Southern France, Italy, 


Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece— 
and China, under the 
management of M D. FRAZAR & CO., 
7o and 71 Globe Building. Boston, Mass. Send for 
itineraries and references. 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, Koi to Azores (Fayal), 
Listbe. Gibraltar, seers. Biserta (Tunis by rail), Malta 
the Pirzeus (Athens), A lexandria ( Cairo by rail ). Port Said, 

( Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna n- 
stantinople, through the Straits of Messina Palermo, 
(Rome by rail), Villefranche Palma 
(Balearic Islands), alaga ( angiers). 
ration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip. $520, $620, » P7209. and up- 
ward, are ar to accommodations. For further partic- 

ulars 2, FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, Cit 


GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


‘Independent Tickets at through rates 


Parties escort leave New York Nov. 
27th, 2th and 7th, for 
Italy, d the Urient. LY H H-CLASS 

RS. F Fares range $1,125. e- 
tailed, illustrated itineraries post-free. 


NILE STEAMERS 


The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. 11th an an. 8th and weekly; $171.50 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer ; 17-day cheaper Tours, 
$112. 12-595 dy and special steamers for private parties. 

E & SONS, New York; 

201 1 Washington St., Bosto ass.; ie S. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa.; 220 S. Clark St., "Chicago, I 
Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 


ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES.—FromNew 
rk. A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Throu 
tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 
U h, Arizona, ifornia Mexico, &c.. , Georgi 
and Florida. Our 64-page *‘ Satchel Handbook ” d 
free. MALLory & Co., R., N. Y. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST 
uxxown BERMUDA 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 days in the Tropics. $5 a day for 
tation, mea Oo; and stateroom. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE 

gts. "for Quesec STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 eed 
way, N. Y.. or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB 
TOURS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


|A WINTER IN 


CALIFORNIA 


Special trains of magnificent Vestibuled Sleeping and 
erg Cars will leave New York at frequent intervals 
for California. The tickets cover every expense of travel 
both ways, and give the holder entire freedom of 
movement on the Pacific Coast and for the return trip. 
yh aay may be used on any regular train until July, 
896, or on our Own special vestibuled trains 
with personal escort. Choice of routes for the 
outward and return trip, These tours are intended prin- 
pany for those who wish to travel in the most comfort- 
le manner. 


Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Yosemite Valley, 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, Europe, in- 
cluding Russia, etc., etc., in season. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to 
all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning particular in- 
formation desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 E. rath St., Lincoln Building, Union Sq., New York 


Stcam Yachting Cruises 
ANUARY 11 and 
WEesT INDIES on 
The Cruises will include Bermuda, Jamaica 
Nicaragua, Cuba, Windward and ward 
Islands. The American steamer Ohio will be rebuilt 
to me it to all the requirements of a a firs 
class pleasure yacht, freight, 


clas t 
the Mania FOREIGN FOURIST 
CO. 17215, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOREIGN HOTELS 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


+The Princess Hotel 


This new and compotion: hotel will open Dec. rst. 


OUTERBRIDGE & CO.’ 39 N. Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


ALS 


Where Green Cove Springs Is 


HOTEL ST. ELMO 


Bright and cheerful rooms. 
Piney woods. Boating. 


Opens January 1, 1896 
JUDSON L. SCOTT, MANnaGER 


California 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 
an entire blogk. Souvenir mailed. 
N, Owner. OLMES, Mer. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 


Charming summer and winter resort. 

SAN JOS E Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
‘modem. comfortable, first-class, and s0 are: its patrons. 
for tourists to the Observatory. 
Heas or illustrated souvenir. EO. P. KN ELL, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado S$ , sent on 
request by BARN Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


E lly ada aor tea for mild nervous diseases; home 
wan H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


Florida 
‘ Untouched by the Frost’ 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


GORDA 


THE PUNTA GORDA 


Harbor.. Accommodates 300. ns Dec. 

h, 1895. Tarpon hooting, boating, diving 3 400 
iret of veranda. pe of fruit. ge rates for the sea- 
son. For pamphlet address until Nov. ist, F. H. ABBotrT, 


THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Georgia 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 
A select boarding-house. Table first-class ; 


location 
choice ; modern conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


Illinois 
Beach Hotel 31st 
CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, M 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comforta 
abiding-place eeugnout the year in Chicago. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


WALTER’S— _SANITARIUM 


Unexcelled as a 


WINTER RESORT 


Climate, Air, Water, Scenery the very best. 
Steam heat and open grates; sun-parlor ; 
electric light; hydraulic elevator; baths, 
massage, Swedish movements, electricity. 
Circulars free. Be sure to address correctly 
—Walter’s, always Walter’s Sanitarium, Wal- 
ter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


New Jersey 


New York 


FOREST LODGE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—Special rates for the fall and 
early winter. Address sia THOS. NOBLE. 


HOME COTTAGE 


Superior table and accommodations. Miss J. Russext. 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


THE MADISON LAKEWOOD 


Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Madison Avenue, between 2d 
Now open. Address Mrs 


THE TOWERS 


opp. Laurel House. Select family an all ‘modern 
improvements; moderate prices. M. . NOWLAN. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Streets. 
. M. CHILD. 


New Jersey 


New York 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a assage nagel. 

Elevator. steam  open-srate “Ope ge, el ec- 

ity, baths, etc a ple unexcelle ear. 
Address Dr. WM. H H. BULL, pall thé ye 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
_ Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEPFSS. 


The Buckingham Laurel House 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSE 
First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. "hi 72. 


Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 
ienced physicians. 
ain building fire 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 
j. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


The Jackson 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga 


For heaith or pleasure. The ap tments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric s, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 

New uiph 


ussian, and 
Send for illustrated circular. 


The Glen Springs 
WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
A Resort for those seeking Rest and Health 
OPEN ALI, THE YEAR 
Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic appli- 
ances, including Turkish, Russian, Electric, a rine 


Baths, Massage, Swedish Movements, and at forms of 
Elect tricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs 
_No malaria. Sussquaded, by Pine Forests. Beautiful 
views overlooking thirty mil oe of Seneca Lake. Pictur- 


esque walks and drives. modern improvements. 
Send for illustrated 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S. C. Busch House 


$2 perday. Special rates by week. Electric lights, etc. 
Theeouahiy renovated. HENRY BUSCH. Prop. 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, opens under new 
management Dec. 1, 1895. For rates and illus- 
trated booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 


Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
pecially adapted od a and wintes 


= the. extremes a cold ape severe 
cular of Drs. WENRICH & New 
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is what you ask for—not ad- 
vice. Tell the salesman so the 
next time he says. that some 


other binding is “just as good 
as the ‘‘S.H. & M.”’ 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
tothe S.H & M.Co.. P.O. Box 699, New York City 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,00¢ 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, fuli 
ee testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


= 


You Have 


tried dozens of corsets without obtaining 
perfect satisfaction, * next time ask for the 
*R & G”—an American corset for American women. 


In short, medium, and long waist. Retailed at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50, and $2.00. If your dealer does not keep them write us. 


ROTH & GOLDSCHMIDT °¢1 Broadway, 


About People 


—The oldest practicing homeopathic physi- 
cian in the United States is said to be Dr- 
James Stuart Ayres, of Chicago. 

—Ex-Senator John W. Griggs, the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor of New Jersey, 
whose nomination signalizes the defeat of the 
party “machine,” is a spare man of middle 
height. He has a pale but strong face, and is 
thought to be one of the best orators in the 
State. It is a curious coincidence that he was 
formerly engaged in a common labor with his 
present opponent for the Governorship when 
both were in the State Assembly—namely, the 
revision of the State laws. 

—In Mr. James A. Roberts, the Republican 
candidate for re-election as Comptroller of 
New York State, civil service reform has one 
of its stanchest upholders. When Mr. Roberts 
first took office he removed from his depart- 
ment every man who could not comply with 
the civil service rules, and he was the means 
of having a law passed compelling such observ- 
ance upon all departments. His fight with 
Mr. Aldridge, a Platt Republican and the 
Superintendent of Public Works, is well known. 
The matter was taken to the courts, which 
have sustained Mr. Roberts at every point. 

—Chancellor Alexander T. McGill, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of New 
Jersey, is nearly fifty years old, and since his 
eighth year has been a resident of New Jersey. 
He was graduated in 1864 at Princeton, and 
two years later finished at Columbia Law 
School. In 1874 he began his public career 
as Counsel for the city of Bayonne, and in the 
same year was elected to the Assembly to 
represent the First District of Hudson County. 
In 1887 Governor Green appointed Mr. McGill 
Chancellor, and last year Governor Werts re- 
appointed him. In this high position Mr. 
McGill has been called upon to adjudicate in 
several matters of much importance. One of 
his decisions abolished the Coal Trust, but a 
no less courageous act was his voting, as a 
member of the Court, against pardoning the 
infamous “ Big Four” of the Guttenburg race- 
track. 


—The candidate of the Democratic party | 


in Massachusetts for the Governorship, Mr. 
George Fred Williams, is a resident of Ded- 
ham, one of the oldest towns of the State 
and a part of the attractive cordon of suburbs 
about Boston. His father was a German 
shipmaster, who went down with his ship 
when his son was but nine years old. The 
boy studied at home and in Germany, and 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1872. He 
taught school a while and then became a re- 
porter on the Boston “Globe,” attending law 
lectures also. His success at the bar was 
succeeded by an equal success in politics. In 
the State Legislature he boldly attacked the 
lobby, which had made the people’s repre- 
sentatives mere creatures of the great corpora- 
tions. In Congress he became an earnest 
ally of Mr. Mills in his currency debate with 
Mr. Crisp, and used all his energies in the vain 
attempt to elect the former to the Speaker- 
ship. Mr. Williams's admirable work in Con- 
gress is too well known for further mention. 
—At the recent meeting in favor of Cuban 
freedom in Chicago the Rev. Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus said: “I am a Spaniard. The 
name Gunsaulus is the name of the Smith 
family in Spain and Cuba. Those of us who 
did not get into the ministry went into the 
cigar business. But, while I have Spanish 
blood in my veins, every drop of it tingles 
with the memory that one of my ancestors was 
sent toa jail in Holland, put into a dungeon, 
and kept there by the rapacity of Spain, until 
at last, inch by inch and day by day, the water 
of the river let into that dungeon almcst 
silently rose to his lips, and as he died his 
prayer was that no descendant of his might 
forget the violence and the outrage of wrong- 
headed Spanish government. He was sensi- 
ble enough to marry the daughter of a Puri- 
tan. Her father helped to lay the foundations 
of this Government in the first town-meeting 
at Plymouth, and that Puritan grandmother 
has complete control of this house to-night.” 


““BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” relieve 
Throat Irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 
The genuine sold only in boxes. 


CIPAKS:FURO 


New designs in Tailor-made Suits, $12.50 up. 
Stylish Jackets, $6 up. Cloth Capes, both single 
and double, $5 =. Plush Capes, stylish and 
dressy, $10 up. Fur Capes in reliable qualities, 
$10 up. Ulsters, Plush Jackets, etc. 

Write to-day for our new Winter Catalogue. We will send it 
to you by return mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, new 
measurement diagram, and more than SEVE SAMPLES of 
materials from which we make our garments to select from, on 
receipt of four cents page. Our samples include a full line 
of materials for Tailor-made Suits in the stylish rough effects, 
beautiful new Mixtures, Cheviots, Broad Cloths, and all the new- 
est Suitings; we also include an assortment of Cloakings, such 
as Bouclés, Chinchillas, Beavers, Kerseys, and a choice line of 
Plushes ; also, an assortment of Fur samples. You may select 
any style and we will make it to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell Suitings, Cloakings and Plushes by the 
yard, Please mention the OUTLOOK when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23rd Street, New York. 


A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney stinks if it does not 
smoke. Get the “Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass, 


An Opportunity 
for Young Men. 


In thousands of towns in the U. S. 
there are openings for young men to do 
an excellent business with a good Magic 
Lantern. Exhibitions can be arranged 
for churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, sunday 
schools, lodges, and Christian Endeavor 
and other societies. Many young men 
pay their way through college by this 
means. It is an education in itself. 


Outfits from B50 upwards, and 100,000 slides to rent 
on song terms. rge illustrated catalogue 20 cents. 
Other literature free. Address 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston: 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 


There are many imitators 
but only one genuine 


Extract of Beef 


sii You can know it by the s 
nature, in blue, on every 


. > 
is We would like for every reader of the Outlook 
to feel that whenever she needs a Tailor-made Suit, Jack- 
et, Cape or Cloak of — kind, that she should see our catalogue 
and samples before ordering. We always have the very latest 
¥ styles and the newest fabrics. Nothing is shown in our line 
i unless we can warrant it to be of reliable quality, and as we make 
t everything to order, we guarantee the perfection of fit and fin- 
+) ish. We pay all express charges. Our prices are always the 
i lowest at which reliable goods can be sold. 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Hope, Anthony. The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Kiplin ne fe Rudyard. The Second Jungle Book. $1.50. 
Rona! ary. The Century Cook ayn $2. 
Personal of U.S. Grant. 2 Vo 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO., NEW YORK 
Tiffany, Charles C.,D.D. A History of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. $3. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL & PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Sermons on the International Sunday-School Les- 
sons for 1896. Monday Club. $1.25. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


Chamipfleury The Faience Violin. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. 


Dedd. Rev. Willigm. The Beauties of Shakspeare. 


2 Vols. $2.50. 
Bascom, John Social Theory. $1.75. 
Sunshine tor Shut-Ins. Compiled by a “ Shut-In.” 

75 cts. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 

Sweet Nature Calendar for 1896. $1.25. 
Horsley, Reginald, The Blue Balloon. 
Scudder, Vida D. The Witness of Denial. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Otis. James. The Boys of 7 
Otis, James. Ezra Jordan’s 
Otis, Tames. fer ’5s Family. 
Otis, James. eal the Miller. 
Otis, James. An Island Refugee. 

Trinlow, Elizabeth W. Cricket 

Chatterbox for 1895. Edited ~ 3; Erskine Clarke. . 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Risteen, A.D. Molecules and the Molecular Theory 
of Matter. 
White, Horace. Money and Banking. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Gibson, W. Hamilton. Our Edible Toadstools and 
Mushrooms, and How to Distinguish Them. 
With Thirty Colored Plates and Fifty-seven 
Other Illustrations by the Author. $7.50. 
Fox, John. Jr. A Cumberland Vendetta, ‘al Other 


Stories. $1.25. 
Merriman, Henry Seton. The Sowers. $1.25. 
Matthews, Brander. His Father’s Son. $1.50 
Woolson. Constance Fenimore. Mentone, om 
and Corfu. $1.75. 
Van tla Henry. The Story of the Other Wise 


$1. 


scape. 


W of. Various Illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle. $2.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK | 
Buchan, John. Sir Quixote of the Moors. 75 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., NEW YORK 
Tiffany, Francis. This Goodly Frame the Earth. 


$1.50. 

Thane Edith M. Inthe Young World. $1.50. 

Scott, Eben Greenough. Reconstruction Pave 
the Civil War. $2. 

Jameson. Anna. Sacredand Art. Edited 
by Estelle M. Hurl. 


HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 


Foster, Randolph S., D.D._ Creation. $3. 
Beet, Joseph Agar, ).D. The New Life in Christ. 


$1 
Dorghester, D D.D. Christianity in the United 
ates 
Gray, Emma » se A Golden Week. go cts. 
Griffin, Walter T. Grandmont. $1.20 
Charles G. D. Reube Boat. 
75 Cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Jefferies, Richard. Thoughts from oy Writings. 
Selected by H. S. Waylen. $1.2 
Graham, P. Anderson. Country Pinel for Boys. 


~eoeemneon M. Outline History of Italy. 


go c 

Fowler, ‘Edith H. The Young Pretenders. Illus- 
trated by Philip Burne-Jones, $1.50. 

Boyd, The Very Rev. A. ae D.D. Occasional 
and Immemorial Days. 

The Life and Times of John Kettlewell. By the 
Author of “ Nicholas Ferrar : His Household 
and “ong Friends.” Edited by the Rev. T. T 

Blackwell. ‘Dr. Elizabeth. Pioneer, Work in Open- 
ing the Medical Profession to Women. §1.50. 

Birket. Pictures. of Rustic 

3-50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 


Austin, Alfred. In Veronica’s Garden. $2.50. 

Edgeworth, Maria. Popular Tales. = a 
by Anne Thackeray os Illustrated by 
Miss Chris Hammond. 

Church, Rev. pero BS Stories from Virgil. 50 cts. 

Church, Rev. Alfred J. Roman Life inthe Days of 
Cicero. 50 cts. 

Acton, Lord. A Lecture on the Study of History. 


75 cts. 
Karl. 


2. 
Sewell, 


A Guide to the Paintings of Venice. 


1.50. 
Defoe: Daniel. The wecteaate Mistress. (Roxana.) 
Edited by Geor og ken. Illustrated by 
Studies. Edited’ by Edward Berdoe. 
2.25 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO, NEW YORK 
Lamb, Essays. 


C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Jones, Alice Ilgenfritz. Beatrice of Bayou Téche. 


25. 
Krasinska, Countess Frangoise. Journal. Trans- 
lated by Kasimir Dziekonska. 


$1.2 
The Child’s Garden of Song. Selected fod Arranged 


William L. Tomlins. Designs by Ella Pick- 
etts. 
Lamon, Ward Hill. Recollections of Abraham 


Lincoln, 1847-1865. Edited by Dorothy Lamon. 


$1 
| Chaneer? C. Emma. Number 49 Tinkham Street. $1. 
Matson, Henry. Knowledge and Culture. 75 cts. 


THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
St. Felix, Marie. Patricia. 50 cts. 


$1 1.50. 
Taylor, Eliza D. Little Bet. 35 ct 
Humphrey, George The Law 3 the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, ond Other Prominent Eccle- 
siastical Bodies. ‘$I: 50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Lenthéric. Charles. The Riviera, Ancient aan aga 


. Translated by Charles West, 
, Washington. Tales of a Traveller. so 
thorne Edition.) 2 Vols $6. 
Hubbard. Elbert. Little fomeiose to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great. $1.75. 
AND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAG 


Sanders, George A. Orations, and 
Club Essays. 


- FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Meyer, F. B. The Shepherd Psalm. Illustrated by 
Mary A. Lathbury. (Northfield Edition.) $1.25. 

Tristram B., D.D. a in Japan. Illus- 
trated by Edward Whym $2. 

Brown, he D.D. The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England and their Puritan Successors. Intro- 
duction by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D. Illus- 
trated by Charles Whymper. $2.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Black, Alexander. Miss Jerry. $1. 

Martin, Edward S. Cousin and I. $1.25. 

Gardner, Percy, and Frank B. Jevons. A Manual of 


Greek Antiquities. $4. 
Grant, Robert. The Art ~ Living. Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson and Others. $2 50. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 
LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
Hampden-Cook, E. The Christ Has Come. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Frazer, R. W. Silent Godsand Sun-Steeped Lands. 
Egyptian Tales. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


Co., 


For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. E. Corne_t ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
have met with the geatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement of the cerebal and 
nervous systemscausing debility and exhaustio¥U,”’ 


It is hardly worth 
while to carry’ your 
silverware up stairs 
' every night to protect 
it from thieves when. 
you are destroying it 
down stairs every day 
by using worthless 
silver polish. USE 


RO-cON 
cf, POLISH 


SILVER 


ELE 


which saves your Si} and preserves its 
brilliancy. 
Sample free. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


Box, postpaid, 15c. 


REST 
MA 


ALMA, MICHIGAN. 

‘*Run-down’’ people find here 
the panacea for mental or physical 
ailment. The wonderful waters, 
pure air, and above all, the restful 
quiet of this charmed spot quicken 
into new life the tired senses. All 
the facts about THE ALMA are nt 
bodied and set forth in a handsomely 
illustrated book which is sent free 
to any address upon application. 

The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to en teachers, and their 
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NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 


Don’t Stop and Grab 


at the music you are playing. The 


Automatic Music Leaf Turner 


Patented April 23, 1895, 
does the work for you without interrupting the tune. 


We are going to sell them to ju-t five hundred ladies for $2. 


regular price is $3.50. 


The 


Shipped free of charge by express to any point in 


the United States on receipt of $2.00. Write 


AUTOMAT,IC MUSIC LEAF CO., Ltd. 
Bank references: McLellan & Anderson Savings Bank. 


16-20 Seitz Block, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Outlook is a weekly Family go , con- 
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taining this week forty page sub- 
scription price is Three Dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 


address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. ~ 


Discontinuances.—|fa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Re:mmit.—Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 
payable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
HE OUTLOOK 

Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 

New York. 


The Catastrophe on the Gemmi 


A correspondent of the London “ Times” 
gives the following thrilling account of the 
recent ice-slide on the Gemmi: 

“ The manyhundreds of holiday-makers who 
have been traveling for the last two or three 
months over the popular and magnificent 
Gemmi Pass have had little notion of what a 
catastrophe was hanging over their heads, in 
a far more terrible form than the sword of 
Damocles, during the time of their transit over 
the three kilometers of the well-kept bridle- 
path passing to the left of the well-known 
chalets of Spitalmatte, at about 6,250 feet 
above the sea, and at about three hours from 
Kandersteg, on the Bernese side of the pass. 
The fine glacier, which so many have admired, 
clinging high up on the very neck of the snowy 
Altels, and just beneath its spotless white pyra- 
mid of 11,930 feet elevation, must have had, 
it appears, about a third of its mass—some 
1,250 cubic meters, it has been calculated—in 
a perilous condition for some time, ready to 
launch itself some 5,000 feet down in an ice 
and rock cataract. Frightful as is the actual 
catastrophe, it might have made many more 
victims had it not been for the lateness of the 
season and the early hour of the day at which 
it occurred. It is supposed that the almost 
unprecedentedly long summer and the late ex- 
traordinary heats had such a liquefying effect 
on the glacier as to dissolve what cohesion still 
attached the tottering mass to the rest of the 
glacier, until it at last gave way. 

“The actual rupture of the huge mass took 
place at a quarter to five in the morning of 
Wednesday, the 11th; but drivers of carriages 
on the Kandersteg road declare that they 
heard a crash and felt a shock like an earth- 
quake at midnight. What were the immedi- 
ate prognostics of the catastrophe will prob- 
ably never be known, as all the sufferers have 
perished. The rush of air caused by the fall 
was felt at Kandersteg, three hours off, and 
the noise of the fall was heard at Frutigen, 
which is six hours off. The field of the disas- 
ter comprises about two square miles. 

“ The district which has thus been laid waste 
was one of the finest Alpages or Alp grazing- 
grounds in the mountains thereabout, and, 
although in the territory of Berne, was rented 
or acquired by the Commune of Leuk. Hence 
the presence on the Spitalmatte Alp of people 
from Leuk. The cattle, according to Alpine 
custom, were about to be taken down to Leuk 
in a day or two, on the termination of their 
summer grazing in the high Alps, and the 
unfortunate Vice-President of Leuk had come 
up to settle the grazing accounts for the 
owners of the various lots of cattle of which 
the whole drove consisted—such owners of 
cattle paying so much per head of cattle for 
the summer grazing—and the other men of 
the Valais had accompanied him on his mis- 
sion. The loss of the cattle is calculated at 
£4,000, Thirty poor families of Leuk are 


thus deprived of all their cattle, their chief 
means of subsistence. 

“The little inn, the Schwarenbach Hotel, 
so well known to Alpine tourists, was just out- 
side the field of disaster, but many Alpine 
chalets have been destroyed ; a whole forest of 
fine arven has been mown down like grass, 
and another forest of larches on the Zagengrat 
also partly carried away; six persons perished, 
and 150 head of cattle. The large tract cov- 
ered by this disastrous fall looks like a glacier 
in ruins, offering to the eye a confused rugged 
mass of snow in blocks, rocks and stones, 
trees, and bodies of cattle piled up in some 
places in heaps forty or fifty feet deep. The 
150 head of cattle are supposed to have been 
litted off their legs by the great current of air 
caused by the displacement of air, dashed 
against the opposite side of the valley, and 
then brought back again by the reflux. Only 
four of the bodies of the men who were killed 
have as yet been found. The victims were all 
of the Valais—Herr Rothen, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Commune of Leuk ; Gaspar Jaeger, 


farmer, of Tourtemagne; Tschopp, a carpen- [ 


ter of Leuk; and Aloys Grichting, also of 
Leuk. The bodies of the two herdsmen have 
not yet been found. 

«As soon as the calamity was known, troops 
of able-bodied men, with their municipal chiefs 
at their head, and assisted by engineers, started 
from Leuk, Kandersteg, and Frutigen to pro- 
ceed to the rescue of the bodies. The Prefect 
of the district of Frutigen, eighty-two years of 
age, was one of the most zealous in the active 
search which was carried on amid the vast 


mass of glacier débris. The discovery of the 


bodies revealed, however, shocking spectacles ; 
one head was entirely removed from its 
shoulders, and the bodies were mangled, with 
bones broken in many places, and destitute of 
clothing. 

“It is said that a party of Englishmen, with 
their guides, passed over the devastated tract 
twenty minutes before the disaster. Various 
travelers have passed since, but the tract is 
passable only on foot, and a repetition of the 
disaster is not considered impossible. A 
similar misfortune happened in the’same place 
in 1712 in precisely the same way, and just as 
the herdsmen, with their cattle, were about to 
leave the Alp.” 


A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food ; so 
easily prepared that improper teeding is inexcusable 
and unnecessary. 


Ladies’ Cloths 


Plain Dress Cloths, new colorings. 
Plain and Illuminated Serges, 
Whipcords, Homespuns, 
Meltons, Tweeds. 


Bicycle and Golf Suitings. 
Heavy Double Faced Scotch Plaid. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings 


Men’s Wear 


English, Scotch, and Lrish 7 
Suitings and Trouserings. 


OVERCOATINGS 


Beavers, Meltons, Covert Cloths, 
Kerseys. 


Proadway KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


paper to your friend in any part of the 

, United States, Canada, or Mexico, 

after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner 


A TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Stewarr & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


OVER 13 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE 


Better lighted, better fitted than any other large 
store in America—almost better filled. Such store-keeping ts a 
revelation to New Yorkers ; ct would be a revelation almost any- 
where in this country. Take no one’s say so. Look for yourself. 


COMPARE QUALITIES 
COMPARE VARIETIES 


COMPARE PRICES 
COMPARE METHODS 


The more you know of merchandise the more you ll wonder at 
the great gathering of goods we have made, and at the little money 
needed to give you the pick of them. 

Let a glimpse of one stock tell the story of a storeful. 


WOMEN’S WRAPS 


A baker’s dozen. Ten times as many items would 
all point the same moral. 


Genuine French coney Capes, 30 in. long, 1ro0in. sweep, 
$7.50, 810, 812. 
French c ney Animal Scarfs, a limited quantity, 50c ; 

ou’d pay $1 elsewhere. 
Black es a Boas, a yard and a half long, ®3.50, 


Plain cloth Capes, handsomely braided and braid- 
trimmed, suitable for middle-aged women, $12. 

ine imported velour Capes, beaded, storm collar, silk- 
lined, 812.50; from $18. 

Very fine velour Capes, handsomely embroidered with 
jet. trimmed with ostrich*and ribbon, $18; were 


Velour Capes, handsomely beaded, Alaska Sable 
collar, 26 in., ®25, from $37.50. laska 


Very handsome velvet Capes, handsomely embroidered 
in panel oy See finished at neck with fine ostrich boa, 
lined with figured taffeta silk, 860.00. 

Very fine velour Capes, handsome yappiaquéd with braid 
and cut beads, with Angora collar, also down front 
and around bottom, 860 ; original y 

Handsome velour Capes, beautifully embroidered with 
cut beads, very elaborate designs, finished with the 
finest quality of thibet, ®75; originally $115. 

Full sweep velour Capes, alternate panels of, beaded 

satin and embroidery edge, with ostrich trimming, 

finished at neck with ostrich tips, 850, from $«15. 

High novelty in combination Capes of ast an 

and embroidery on cloth, finished at neck with satin 

ribbon, #100; originally $150. 

Very handsome velour Capes, 30 in. long. yoke of very 

beadingiand hand embroidery, double cape effect. 
trimmed with sable fur around neck, yoke and double 
cape, 90; originally $150, 
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Marble 


| andstatuettes, 

2h | ornaments— 
= | so delicate, 
so easily dis- 
colored— 


ought to be 
‘cleaned with 
Pearline. 
That will 
bring back 
their snowy puri- 
ty and without 
the least risk 
of harm. 


and other substances 
that are sold for washing and 
cleaning would ruin them. 
So with mantels, slabs, tables, 
basins, etc. Clean them with 
Pearline. Then you won't see 
them getting yellow or dingy. 
With everything you can 
wash, there’s some point that 
makes Pearline’s washing 
better, as well as easier. 474 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


AN EASTERN COLLEGE PROFESSOR, 
retnanings shee recovery from consumption, will sell his 
comfortable furnished ranch, conveniently ‘and romanti- 
cally situ situated, with wood, water aan rden, for $500. 

RRICK, Magdalena, exico. 


Fonts BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pi woods ; terms 
reasonable ; s. Address for g Mrs. 
WM. S. METCAL 


A FAMILY OF THREE ADULTS can find 
desirable board, with two large rooms and a hall room 
on the second floor of a house in -12t treet. No 
other boarders. Terms $s50a week. Address M. L. M.C., 
care The Outlook. 


ee READERS can do their jerstands 
throw agent who thoroughly unde 
ork market. For references and ci 
dress Mrs. MARIE KIMBALL, 215 West 44th St., New 
or 


A CAPABLE and well educated young woman 
desires a position in some family where there is an invalid, 
either as an assistant or oy ee Best of references. 
Address Miss H., 19 Stone Street, Augusta, Maine. 


AKC LS 
CHAUTAUQUA 


C “tera Reading Circle ¢ 
’ THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
S industry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the comin 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical, * 
comprehensive plan. 


JOHN H. VINCENT. Dept. 39, BUFFALO, N. Y. *& 


The Leading Conservatory of Amorica 
Cart Fagtrten, Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 


UR 
a Best Cough Use 
uD in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


October Necrology 


October 8.—General William Mahone. Born 
1826. A prominent Virginia politician. 

October 10.—William Wetmore Story. Born 
1819. A distinguished sculptor and author. 
See page 616. 

October 12.—Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Born 
1869. Professor of the Germanic Lan- 
guages at Columbia College and a well- 
known author. See page 564. 

October 14.—Dr. Richard Durnford. Born 
1802. Bishop of Chichester, England. 

October 21.—Asahel Clark Kendrick. Born 
1809. Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and one of the Board of 
New Testament Revisers. 

October 22. Oliver Ames. Born1831. 1882- 
1886, Lieutenant-Governor of Massachu- 
setts; 1886-188, Governor. 

October 22.—Ruggiero Bonghi. Born 1828. 
An eminent Italian philosopher, author, 
and statesman. 

October 23.—Antoine Gustave Droz. Born 
1832. A popular French author and one 
of the editors of the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes.” 

October 25.—Sir Charles Halle. Born 1819. 
Since 1848 an English subject. A dis- 
tinguished pianist and orchestral con- 
ductor. 


Modern Nervousness 


Of the alleged increase of nervousness in the 
present day, of which we have lately heard so 
much, Dr. Philip Coombs Knapp, of Boston, 
speaks as follows in his recent presidential ad- 
dress before the American Neurological Asso- 
ciation. The speech is published in “ The 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease ” (New 
York, August). Dr. Knapp says: 

‘““ We have heard something too much for a 
number of years of the increased nervousness 
of our age. The neurotic and the degenerate, 
like Job, speak in the anguish of their spirit, 
and complain in the bitterness of their souls. 
They tell us that the world is sick with their 
disease, and, with damnable iteration, they 
analyze, not only for their physicians, but for 
the public at large, all the mental, moral, physi- 
cal, and sexual aberrations of their diseased 
minds. It is a matter of doubt, however, how 
much harm has been done to the nervous sys- 
tem of the healthy man by the penny post or 
the telegraph or the railway train or even the 
daily paper. Let us admit, however, that, in 
the struggle for existence as manifest in our 
day, the weaker brain must succumb, that 
social and mental unrest are great; yet, if we 
look back a little, we find throughout history 
the same struggle, perhaps under different con- 
ditions, the same unrest, the same doubt, the 
same ‘edium vite [weariness of life]. The 
Preacher two thousand years ago held that all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, yet even 
then he found no new thing under the sun. 
With the diminution of infectious diseases, 
better food, more rational standards of living, 
and greater security for life and property, it is 
more than probable that there has been an 
actual diminution in the total amount of nerv- 
ous disease, even though greater knowledge 
permits us to detect the less marked manifesta- 
tions of such disease. Greater or less though 
the amount may be, there is still much that is 


distinctly preventable—let it be our aim in the 


future to aid in its prevention.” 


—M. Henri Rochefort, the editor of the 
Paris “‘ Intransigéant,” begins the preface to 
his forthcoming memoirs with this: “ For 
more than twenty-five years I was constantly 
plunging from the highest summits into the 
darkest depths, like a man perpetually on a 
switchback railway. Very few months after 
the people had broken down the doors of 
Sainte-Pelagie Prison and carried me, amid 
acclamations and flowers, to the Govern- 
ment of the National Defense, I was dragged, 
with threats of death, and firmly fettered, to 
Versailles. They marched me up and down 
the town for an hour like another Pougatcheff, 
and I have alively recollection of an old man 
in a cinnamon-colored, long-tailed coat, who 
brandished a red umbrella, shouting out as he 
saw me, ‘It’s Rochefort this time. He must 
be flayed alive.’” 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


: Oldest and best known in U 
Established 185s. 3 Kast 14th ; N. Y¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


York (120th St., 
he 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremont, veg tn 
courses leading to degrees B.A., B.L., 
grees recognized by Universe of California 
oe other similar graduate schools. irty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory 
school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
Coilege. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, “CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
for care, education, and with the 


u ormer 


LILa Principal” 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR Boys. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

individual teaching ; ul; 5omiles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD. CONN. 
Reopens Sept. 26th, 1895, 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Maryland 
Stuart Institute 


14th year. A Home School for Girls. Its healthfulness 
unsu d. ents wishing to travel will find this a 
most desirable school and home for their c ildren. Terms 
rate. Miss MarTHa DasBney STUART, 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St.. Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New Jersey 


LAINFIELD, N.J.—Rockview Home School; 
girls and boys. _— 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
a home influence ; rough instruction in kindergar- 
aber hea and intermediate departments for /imuted 
nur oon and central location; reopens Sept. 
The Misses PECK, Principals. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advan 


Home 
comforts for boarding . Miss Watts, 
Hamilton W. Mabie. President. 


New York 


RIVERVI EW ACADEMY 
detailed at Riverview by Secret: ‘ocean of W 


Josernu B. BisBes, Principal, N.Y. 
Pennsylvania 
BRYN MAWR SAWS. 


uate instruction. 
lowships (value 


value ‘in tin, 

tonic Philolo Romance 
cal Science, athematics, Chemistry, and Biology. 
petition open till undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments and in 
and Ph Cc Archzo 


and Cael = 
ysics. Courses in ogy 
graduate courses in Semitic fer oe 
programme or te pamphlet as above. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Boarding and for girls. 
address Mrs. B. Rich arps, 
Sara Tracy, A.M., Associate 


| Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 
— 
G sIC 2c). seven Ds 
yew EN oF MU Send for Prospectus 
_ giving full information. 
Fra Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


